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‘ Agr. I. 4 Defence of the Conftitutions of Government of the United 


States of America. “By John Adams, LL.D. Member of the Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences at Bolton. Vol. lil. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 


Dilly. 1788. 


T is an old faying, that the character of a King cannot be 

known till after his death: it is equally true, that the cha- 
rafter of a book cannot be afcertained till after it is entirely com- 
pleted. The firft volume of the work before us iffued from the 
prefs as a complete work ; and confidered in that point of view, 
it was doubtlefs a moft defective performance; a fecond volume 
afterward appeared, without any intimation that the work was 
not finifhed ; and {till it could only be viewed as very imperfect ; 
now, at length, a third and concluding volume comes forth, in 
which the whele plan is completed ; and it is, of courfe, now 
oaly that we can judge of its real merits. Had we known that 
the work was meant to be continued, we fhould have fufpended 
our judgment till the whole came before us. But being pub- 
lifhed in this way, without any intimation of the extent of the 
plan, we have been drawn in to decide fomewhat prematurely, 
and have reafon to complain that the Author mifled us, and 
probably many others. 

Still, however, the work appears to us to have been arranged 
ina fanciful manner. Had the order of its materials been re~ 
verled,—had the two laft letters or chapters been placed at the 
beginning, as the text, and had all the others been printed as 
notes, illuftrations, or authorities, that might have been occa- 
fionally confulted by thofe who were ignorant of the hiftories of 
which they treat, the book would have aflumed a natural and 
proper form; but it would, perhaps, have been yet more ac- 
ceptable, and more extenfively ufeful (becaufe it would have 
been more generally read), had thefe hiftorical details been en- 
tuely omitted. The volume now before us is a continuation of 
the account of the Italian republics in the middle age; viz. of 


Piftoia, Cremona, Padua, Mantua, and Montepuleiano—the ac- 
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Goths, Saracens, and bigotred Chriftians; through thofe other re. 


_ y , . _ 5 
Saveden, Denmark, Holland, England, Scotland, Ireland, &c. But, if 


fuch a work fhould be tutliciently encouraged by the Public (which 
js not probable, for mankind in general dare not as yet read or 
think upon consTIvuTions), it is too extenfive for my forces, and 
ought not to be done in fo much hatte.’ 

The Author then apologizes for his own performance, it 
having been written, as he fays, on the © {pur of the occaficn;’ 
and publifhed with precipitation. With due deference to Dr, 
Adams’s judgment, we fhould bave thought that where fo much 
was to be omitted, perhaps the whole of thofe hiftorical deduc- 
tions might have been fet afide; efpecially as we obferve, that, 
in the courfe of his particular inveftigation, he refts his argu- 
ments chiefly on the hiftories of Rome, Athens, Carthage, and 
Lacedemon ; which are very generally known. 

The portion of this work which we think might have confti- 
tuted the text, as being the moft important and original part, 
and to which the following remarks folely relate, begins at the 
209th page of this volume, and is entitled The right Con/litution 
of a Commonwealth examined. This long and important letter 
profeffes to be a particular examination of a once very popular 
treatife, printed in the year 1656, by Marchamont Nedham*, 
under the title of ** The exceliency of a free ftate, or the right 
conftitution of a republic.” This was an able defence of the 
commonwealth of England, and is, we prefume, a favourite 
book in America, where republican principles have long been 
highly cultivated. It is therefore with great propriety that our 
Author, at this time, beftows his particular attention on it; that he 
analyzes its principles, and traces, with great care, the effects 
of each inftitution recommended in that work, on the happinels 
of the people, and the general welfare of the community. In 
this particular department, Dr. Adams fhows himfelf to bean 
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* It was reprinted in 1768, with a preface by the Editor, Richard 
Barron: See Review, vol. xxxviil. p. 38. 4] 
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able and attentive obferver, am acute reafoner, and particularly 
well acquainted with hiftory, and the ufes that ought to be made 
of it. He feems to have attentively ftudied the human heart, 
and he developes its natural bent and tendencies with ffrength, 
‘uftnefs, and precifion. His expreffions are ftrong, and manly 5 
and though they may not poflefs all that elegance which en- 
chants the man of tafte, they are clear, and intelligible to the 
underftanding. The language is, indeed, unequal, often dif- 
fufe, and abounding in repetitions of the feme idea; but thefe, 
confidering the readers to whoin the work is chiefly addrefled, 
may perhaps be thought rather excellencies than defects. In 
fhort, had this letter, with a very few alterations, been printed by 
itfelf, we are perfuaded it would have been very generally read 
by his countrymen, and might have proved of effential fervice, to 
dircét their judgment in the prefent interefting crifis. 

The great point that Dr. Adams withes to eftablifh is, that a 
democracy, if fuch a government could exift, is the very wortt 
potible form of government ; that thofe devices which have been 
often recommended as of fuch eflential confequence for pre- 
ferving liberty,—fuch as frequency of eleétious into the general 
council,—a general right of voting among the people, rotations 
among perfons in office, &c. &c. are of very little confequence 
to mankind, and that freedom can only be preferved by efta- 
blifhing proper checks on the different branches of adminiftra- 
tion,—or, us he calls it, balances,—and by dividing the legifla- 
tive from the executive power,—and rendering the judicial 
independent of either: in fhort, by making it in every refpeét 
as much as poffible the fame with the actual conftitution of Great 
Britain. 

_ This is rather a pradfical treatife, than a fpeculative diflerta- 
tion on the principles of government. ‘The Author does not, 
with Locke and his followers, enter into Jong difquifitions con- 
ceroing the natural rights of mankind, or {trive to rear up a 
{\ftem of governmeat on principles of abftraét {peculation. 
Without flopping to enguire what are the natural rights of 
man, he proceeds direftly to examine, by the teft of facts and 
experience, what fyftem of government is moft likely to infure 
the peace of fociety, end promote the happinefs of the per{cns 
governed, The Author whofe opinions he fcrutinizes, was an 
advocate for the republican form of government in preference to 
all others, particulaily that kind of republic which has been 
called a democracy, in which the fupreme power is lodged with 
the people themtelves ; and his work confifts of certain direc- 
Hons, regulations, and cautions, founded on the beft arguments 
he could adduce,—al! tending to prove, that under this torm of 
e’vernment alone, liberty and happinefs can be enjoyed, and ef- 
feQually fecured to the people. Ds. Adams follows him, ftep 
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by ftep, through all his arguments, and in every particular endea. 
vours to fhew that he has reafoned unfairly, and has drawn con- 
clufions that could not be authorifed from the fa&ts adduced, It 
would far exceed the bounds to which we muft confine ourfelves, 
fhould we endeavour to give but a flight idea of the various to- 
pics infifted on at large in this diflertation; but, after what we 
have already faid of the former part of this performance, it be- 
hoves us, in juftice to its Author, to enable the reader to judge, 

in fome meafure, of his mode of arguing im this part. 
Nedham lays it down as a fundamental principle, ‘* that the 
people, that is, fuch as fhall be fucceffively chofen to reprefent 
the people, are the beft keepers of their own liberties.” Dr, 
Adams controverts this pofition: ‘ If by the people,’ fays he, 
* is meant the whole body of a great nation, it fhould not be 
forgotten, that they can never act, confult, or reafon together, 
becaufe they cannot march five hundred miles, nor fpare the 
time, nor find a place to meet; and therefore the propofition 
that they are the beft keepers of their own liberties is not (rue— 
they are the worft; they are no keepers at all; they can neither 
act, judge, think, nor will, as a body politic, or corporation. .. 
lf it is meant by the people,’ as our Author explains himfelf, ‘a 
reprefentative aflembly, ** fuch as fhall be fucceffively chofen to repre 
fent the people,” they ftill are not the beft keepers of the people’s 
liberties or their own, if you give them all the power, legifla- 
tive, executive, and judicial: they would invade the liberties of 
the people, at leaft the majority of them would invade the liber- 
ties of the minority, fooner and oftener than an abfolute mo- 
narchy, fuch as that of France, or Spain, or Ruffia, or thana 
well checked ariftocracy, like Venice, Bern, or Holland.’-—— 
Again; Nedham fays, that the people never think of ufurping over 
other men’s rights; but Dr. Adams thinks this propofition fhould 
be reverfed, and that it fhould have been faid ¢ that they mind 
fo much their own, that they never think enough of otners.’.. 
“ A great majority of every nation,’ he obferves, ‘is wholly defti- 
tute of property, except a fmall quantity of clothes, and a few 
trifles of other moveables. Would Mr, Nedbam be refponfible, 
that if all were to be decided by a vote of the majority, the eight 
or nine millions who have no property would not think of 
ufurping over the rights of the one or two millions who have! 
Property is, furely, aright of mankind as real as liberty. Per- 
haps, at firft, prejudice, habit, fhame, fear, principle, or religion, 
would reftrain the poor from attacking the rich, and the idle 
from enfringing on the induftrious: but the time would arrive 
when courage and enterprize would come, and pretexts be in- 
vented, by degrees, to countenance the majority in a divifion of 
all the property among them, or at leaft in fharing it equally 
with its prefent pofleflars, Debts would be abolifhed frft; war 
al 
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ig heavy on the rich, and not at all on the others; and at 
i,t a downright partition of every thing be voted. What would 
be the confequence? ‘The idle, the vicious, the intemperate, 
would rufh into the utmoft extravagance and debauchery, fe}l 
and {pend all their fhare, and then demand a new divifion of 
thofe who purchafed from them.’ He fupports thefe opinions 
by a variety of examples from hiftory, and proves that many of 
the diforders that have fo often diftrefled fociety have proceeded 
from the temporary injuftice of democratic majorities. Dr. 
Adams has perhaps had, before his eyes, examples of the power 
of fuch popular majorities, and the ufes which have been made 
of them, which probably left a ftrong impreffion on his mind, 
though ke does not choofe to adduce them as authorities. Abun- 
dance of others occurred to him, that, in his fituation, were lefs 


exceptionable, 

Many gocd people in England feem to entertain a very high 
idea of the beneficial effects of a quick fucceffion of election for 
reprefentatives ; and it feems that in America equal confidence 
at leaft was put in this meafure, as a prefervative of the liberties 
of the people. But Dr. A. thinks that this opinion is far from 
being well founded ; and that thefe frequent elections wou!d be 
productive of many bad confequences. * When thefe elections,’ 
fays he, © are in a fingle city, like Rome, there will be always 
two fets of candidates: if one fet fucceeds one year, the other will 
endeavour to fucceed the next. ‘This will make the whole yeara 
feene of fagtion and intrigue, and every citizen, except perhaps a 
very few who will not meddle on either fide, a partizan or factious 
man. Ifthe elections are in a large country, like England for ex- 
ample, or one of the United States of America, where various cities, 
towns, boroughs, and corporations are to be reprefented, each fcene 
of election will have two or three candidates, and two or more par- 
ties, each of which ‘¢ will ftudy its fleights [words of Nedham] and 
projects, difguife its defigns, draw in tools, and worm out enemies ” 
We muft remember, that every party, and every individual is now 
fruggling for a fhare in the executive and judicial power, as well as 
legiflative, for a fhare of the diftribution of all honours, offices, re- 
wards and profits. Every paffion and prejudice of every voter will 
be applied to, every flattery and menace, every trick and bribe that 
can be beftowed, and will be aecepted, will be ufed; and, what is 
horrible to think of, that candidate .or that agent who has feweit 
{cruples ; who will propagate lies and flanders with mott confidence 
and fecrecy ; who will wheedle, flatter, and cajole; who will de- 
bauch the people by treats, feafts, and diverfions with the leait he- 
fitation, and bribe with the moft impudent front, which can confift 
with hypocritical concealment, will draw in tools, and worm out 
enemies the fafteft: unfullied honour, fterling integrity, real virtue, 
will fland a very unequal chance. When vice, folly, impudence, and 
knavery have carried an eleGion for one year, they will acquire in the 
rourle of it freth infuence and power to fucceed the next,’ &c. &c. 
U 3 Nor 
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Nor will thefe evils, he thinks, be prevented by eftablifhing a 
rotation in refpect to the perfons elected, that is, a law forbiddin 
the fame perfon to be continued in office beyond a certain fpe. 
cified time. This he confiders as, in the firft place, a violation 
of the natural rights both of electors and candidates, 

‘ There is no right (he obferves) clearer, and few of more import. 
ance, than that the people fhould be at liberty to choofe the ableg 
and beft men, and that men of the greateft merit fhould exercife the 
moft important employments; yet, upon the prefent fuppofition, 
the people voluntarily refign this right, and fhackle their own choice, 
This year the people choofe thofe members who are the ablett, 
wealthieit, and heft qualified, and have molt of their confidence and 
affection. In the courfe of the three years [that he fuppofes they are 
allowed to continue in office] they encreafe their number of friends, 
and confequently their influence and power, by their adminiftration, 
yet at the end of three years they mutt all return to private life, and 
be fucceeded by another fet, who have lefs wifdom, wealth, and vir- 
tue, and lefs of the confidence and affection of the people. Wiil 
either they or the people bear this? Will they not repeal the funda- 
mental law, and be applauded by the nation, at leaft by their own 
friends and conftituents, who are the majority, for fo doing? But 
fuppofing fo unnatural and improbable a thing as that they fhould 
ftill refpeét the law, what will be the confequence? ‘They will, in 
effect, nominate their fucceffors, and govern Kill. ‘Their friends are 
the majority, their fucceffors will be all taken from their party, and 
the martified minority will fee themfelves duped. ‘Thofe who have 
the moit weight, influence, or power, whether by merit, wealth, or 
birth, will govern, whether they itay at home or go to parliament. 
Such a rotation, then, will only encreafe and multiply factions.’ 

Thofe who are well acquainted with the management of par- 
ticular corporations, even in this country, will be beft able to 
judge whether the foregoing picture is juft. The examples 
of Appius, Sylla, Marius, and Czfar, among the Romans, 
are produced as appofite illuflrations of the doctrine here in- 
culcatecé. Our Author paints, in very ftriking colours, the 
devices which artful men adopt for dupirg the people, when 
all depends on their votes at an election, and continuing them- 
felves in power; but our limits do not permit us to follow him 
in thefe interefting details. 

After having fhewn, by a variety of examples, that de- 
mocracies always run into abfolute power under one form or 
another, Dr. Adams confiders a long pafiage in Nedham, in which 
that writer difcufles the various changes that took place in the 
government of Athens; after which the Doctor thus proceeds: 

¢ Abfolute monarchy, unlimited power, in 2 particular perfon who 
governed by his own will, runs through all the hiftory of Athens, 
according to Nedham’s own acccunt, even when the people had 
placed the fupreme power in an orderly revolution of perfons elective 
by themfelves. Why? ** Becaufe the people did not keep a ftrick 
| 7 watch 
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watch over themfelves *.” Did any other people keep a ftrit watch 
over themfelves? Will any people ever keep a trict watch over 
shemfelves ? No, furely. Is not this then, a fufficient reafon for in- 
firuting a fenate for keeping a ftrict watch overthem? Is not thisa 
fuficient reafon for feparating the whole executive power from them, 
which they know will and mutft corrupt them, throw them off their 
yard, and render it impoflible for them to keep a ftrict watch over 
themfelves? ‘* They did not obferve the rules of a free itate.”” Did 
any people that ever attempted to exercile unlimited power, objferve 
the rules of a free ftate? Is it poflible they fhould, any more than 
obey, without fin, the law of nature and nature’s God? ... ‘* The 
eople were won by {pecious pretences, and deluded by created ne- 
cefities, to intruft the management of affairs into fome particular 
hands.” And will not the people always be won by {pecious pretences, 
when they are unchecked? Is any people more fagacious or fenfible 
than the Athenians, thofe ten thoufand citizens who had four hun- 
dred thoufand flaves to maintain them at Jeifure and ftudy? Will not 
a few capital characters in a fingle aflembly always have the power to 
excite a war, and thus create a neceflity of commanders? Has nota 
General a party of courfe? Are not all his othcers and men at his 
devotion fo long as to acquire habits of ic? When a General faves a 
nation from deftruction, as the people think, and brings home tri- 
umph, peace, glory, and profperity to his country, is there not an 
affedion, veneration, gratitude, admiration, and adoration of him, 
that no people can refit? It is want of patriotif{m not to adore him— 
itisenmity to liberty—it 1s treafon. His judgment, which is his 
will, becomes the Jaw: reafon will allay a hurricane as foon; and if 
the executive and judicial power are in the people, they at once give 
him both, in fubilance at firit, and not long afterwards in form. 
The reprefentatives lofe all authority before him; if they difoblige 
him, they are left out by their conilituents at the next election, and 
one of his idolaters is chofen.’ 

Though the judicious reader will perceive that thefe obferva- 
tions are the dictates cf found fenfe, grounded on experience, 
yet, if we judge of the fentiments of the people of America by 
the writings that are popular among them, we fear that fuch re- 
marks will not, at the prefent moment, be received with all the 
cordiality which hé may wifh. The Author feems, himfelf, to 
think fo; and, if we miltake not, he has employed his utmott 
adcrefs to exprefs them fo as not to give difguft, Probably, 
many of thofe paflages which we confider as defeé?s, may be 
afcrived to this caufe, “The regal authority, it is well known, 
ls exceeding'y difliked by many of the Americans; and an here- 
ditary nobility is looked on 2s little lefs deftru@tive to the com- 
munity ;—yet it is plain, from innumerable parts of his work, 
that Dr, Adams coniiders chefe two claffes of men, as being, un- 
der Certain circumttances, not only harmlefs, but moft ufeiul, as 
bulwarks of freedom. Openly to avow thefe princtp!es might 
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have fruftrated his aim, and to fupprefs his notions on that head 
would have been mean and difingenuous. He has chofen to 
fteer a middle courfe; and he thus explains himfelf: 

*« It may be, and is admitted, that a free government is moft natu. 
ral, and only fuitable to the reafon of mankind ; but it by no means 
follows, ‘* that the other forms, as a ftanding power in the hands of 
a particular perfon, asa King; or of a fet number of great ones, as 
in a Senate ;”” much lefs that a mixture of the three fimple forms 
** are, befide the dictates of nature, and mere artificial devices of great 
men, fquared only to ferve the ends and interefts of the avarice, pride, 
and ambition of a few, to a vaflaling of the community.” If the 
original and fountain of all power and government /s the people, as 
undoubtedly zt zs, the people have as clear a right to erect a fimple 
monarchy, ariftocracy, or democracy, or an equal mixture, or any 
other mixture of all three, if they judge ic for their liberty, happi- 
nefs, and profperity, as they have to erect a democracy; and in- 
finitely greater and better men than Marchamont Nedham, and the 
wifeft nations that ever lived, have preferred fuch mixtures, and even 
with fuch fianding powers, as ingredients in their compofitions. But 
even thofe nations who choofe to referve in their own hands the pe- 
riodical choice of the firfl magiftrate, fenate, and affembly, at cer. 
tain ftated periods, have as clear a right to appoint a firlt magiftrate 
for /ife as for years, and for perpetuity in his defcendants as for life, 
When I fay for perpetuity, or for life, it is always meant to imply, 
that the fame people have at all times a right to interpofe, and to 
depofe for mal-adminiftration—to appoint a new. No appointment 
of a king or fenate, or any {tanding power, can be, in the nature of 
things, for a longer period than guamdiu fe bene gefferit, the whole 
nation being judge. An appointment for life, or perpetuity, can be 
no more than an appointment till further order; but further order 
can only be given by the nation: and until the nation fhall have 
given the order, an eftace for life, or in fee, is heid in the office. It 
muift be a great occafion which can induce a nation to take fuch a 
fubject into confideration, and make achange. Until a change is 
made, an hereditary limited monarch is the reprefentative of the 
whole nation, for the management of the executive power, as much 
as the houfe of reprefentatives is, as one branch of the legiflature, 
and as guardian of the public purfe ; and a houfe of lords too, or a 
itanding fenate, reprefents the nation for other purpofes, viz. asa 
watch fet upon bcth the reprefentatives and the executive power. 
The people are the fountain and original of the power of kings and 
lords, governors and fenates, as weil as the houfe of commons, or 
aflembly of reprefentatives: AND IF THE PEOPLE ARE SUFFICIENT- 
LY ENLIGHTENED TO SEE ALL THE DANGERS THAT SURROUND 
THEM, they will always be reprefented, dy a diftin@ perfonage to ma- 
nage the ehole of the executive power, a diftin& fenate, to be guardians 
of property againft levellers for the purpofes of plunder, to be a repoftory 
of the national tradition of public maxims, cuftoms, and manners, and to 
be controulers in turn both of kings and their minifters on one fide, and the 
representatives of the people on the other, when either di/cover a di/pof- 
tion to do wreng; and a diftin® houfe of representatives, to be the 
guardians Of the public purfe, and to protec? the people in their = 
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acainft both kings and nobles. A fcience certainly comprehends all 
the principles in nature which belong to the fubject. The principles 
‘9 nature which relate to government cannot all be known, without 
3 knowledge of the hiftory of mankind. The Englifo conftitution is 
the only one which has confidered and provided for all cafes that are 
jnown to have GENERALLY, indeed to have ALWAYS happened in the 
rogrefs of every nation ; it is therefore the only fcientific government. 
fo fay then ** that flanding powers have been erected as mere artl- 
fcial devices of great men, to ferve the ends of avarice, pride, and 
ambition of a few, to the vaffalizing of the community,” is to de- 
claim and abufe. Standing powers have been inflituted to avoid 
greater evils, corruption, fedition, war, and bloodfhed in ele€tions; 
it is the people’s bufinefs, therefore, to find out fome method of 
avoiding them, without ftanding powers. ‘The Americans flatter 
themfelves they have hit upon it; and no doubt they have for a 
time, perhaps a long one: but this remains to be proved by experi- 


ence.’ 
From thefe extraéts the reader will be able to form an idea of 


the general tendency of this work, and the mode of reafoning 
adopted by the Author. It is not, indeed, as its title fays, a 
defence of the American con/flitutions ; but it is a warm defence of 
the conftitution of Great Britain. Itis the belt anti-democrati- 
cal treatife that we have feen; for Dr. Adams appears to dread 
that that is the extreme to which his countrymen will naturally 
Jean—and he has exerted his beft endeavours to obviate that 
evil. 

The volume concludes with a copy of the new conflitution of 
government for the United States of America now under the 
conficeration of the different States, and agreed to by moft of 
them. In the laft fection, he ably refutes fome notions of Mon- 
tefquieu, which have been too long acquiefced in without exa- 
mination. A copious Index to the three volumes is fub- 
joined, 

On the whole, we confider this /atter part of the work, as a va- 
Juable addition to the public ftock of political writings. The 
Author here difcovers a great extent of reading ; not that kind of 
reading which confifts of ftoring up names and dates only, but 
that which difcriminates between realities and appearances, and 
ditinguithes pretexts from actual causes.. Hittory has been fo fel- 
dom ftudied in this way, that we are of opinion, if Dr. Adams 
thould ever find leifure to re-digeft this part of his work, and 
give it its higheft polifh and beft arrangement, it will be an ac- 
ceptable preient to the republic of letters, as it would tend to 
Correct many popular errors that have been too long current 


among mankind, 
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Art. Il. Archeclgia: or, Mifcellancous Traés relating to Ant. 
quity. Publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London 
Vol. VIII. 4to. 11. 18. Boards. White, &c. 1787. 


E always perufe with pleafure thofe volumes with which 

the Antiquarian Society fometimes favour the Public 

and did the nature of our work allow it, would willingly deve 

a few more pages to them than we can now fpare. An account 

of the /af# volume will be found in the Reviews for February and 

April 1786, p, 116 & 266. ‘The number of articles in this pub. 

lication is thirty-feven, befide an Appendix: we procecd, as 
ufual, to give fome diftingt account of each. 

The Rev. Samuel Pegge introduces them by, 4 Sketch of the 
Hi/lory of the Afylum, or Sanctuary, from its Origin to the final 
Abolition of it in the Reign of James 1. his differtation is di. 
vided into two parts ; the firit * takes a gencral view of fanctuary, 
as in ufe anciently and abroad ;’ the fecond * examines how mat. 
ters were carried here in our own ifland.’ A fhort but juft re- 
lation is given of the Mofaic inftitution of this kind, which ap- 
pears wholly different from what prevailed in other countries, 
and to have had its foundation in wifdom and compaffion. The 
Greeks, and alfo the Romans, had their 4//a; but they often 
were productive of great evil. It could hardly have been ex- 
pected, that in fuch a reign as that of Yiberius, they fhould have 
been regulated, if not fupprefled, at leatt for a time, as we are 
told by Suetonius and Tacitus. Mr, Pegge very properly points 
out the different motives of the inftitution in Fudca and in Greece; 
in the former, he obferves, it fprung from a motive of tendernefs 
toward innocent men; in the latter, it proceeded from a blind 
reverence and devotion to the facrednefs of the place of refuge, 
and the deity or hero fuppofed to prefide over it. Chriftianity 
ought to have checked the practice, and certainly would, had its 
dictates been really regarded ; but flate-policy knows too well 
the benefit that may arife from fuperttition; and interefted 
churchmen were very fenfible that great advantages might flew 
from the inftitution for the aggrandifement of their order, and 
the increafe of their power. ‘To what excefs it was carried, and 
what wickednefs it occafioned, is in fome degree known to every 
one who is at all converfant with hiftory. Boniface V.* is com- 
monly reputed the founder, fays Mr. Pegge, of that peftilent 
mode of fanctuary which afterward prevailed fo generally in the 
Weft. Itis rather wonderful that the Reformation did not en- 
tirely diffulve the pra@tice in this country: this is here afcribed 
to the exceflive clamour which the body of the clergy would 
have made at‘fuch an attempt. In the reign of Fames I. the 





* About the beginning of the 7th century. 
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sid ufage of fanfuary was, however, wifely and totally abo- 
Jithed. - 

The article which follows is of a more critical and learned 
rind, and to fome readers will be interefting. It is written by 
Francis Philip Gourdin, a Benedidline of the congregation of St. 
Maur, who fiyles his tract, Reafons for deubting whether the 
Genii of particular Perfans, or Lares properly /o called, be reaily 
Parthea: by the latter word, we are probably to underiland 
(ych Gods as have the fymbols or attributes of feveral deities be- 
longing to them. We cannot pretend to accompany him in his 
enquiry, which he concludes by adding, ‘ 1 think therefore | 
have reafon on my fide, when I fay that the name of Lares, or 
Dii Domeftici, was only beftowed on the Du Majores, becaule 
their images were placed in houfes in the Lararium, but that 
they were never confounded with the Lares properly fo called.’ 

Mr. Pegge appears again in Obfervations on the Stanton Moor 
Urns; in a letter to Mejor Rooke *, He takes particular notice 
of the fingular difcovery of one urn enclofed, or buried as it 
were, within another. He fuppofes that it appertained to the 
Britons, who, if not before, yet certainly after, they were Xo- 
manized, ufed urn-burial, He adds fome remarks on the pofi- 
tions of the circles and barrows, which he confiders as myiteri- 
ous, and worthy of farther attention. 

An Account of Stone Coffins, &c. found on making fome Alterations 
and Repairs in Cambridge Ca/file, by the Rev. Robert Matters, 
B.D. Rector of Landbeach, contains nothing particularly curi- 
ous. Anotaer letter on the fame fubje&, relating to a fimilar 
difcovery, forms the 5th number in this volume, 

Mifcellancous Objervations on Parifo Regifters; addrefled by 
join Bowle, ¥.S. A. to the honourable Daines Barrington. Here 
Kt appears that parochial regiflers had been in ufe in Spain fome 
years before their introduction to England, which was in con- 
fequence of the injunction of Thomas Lord Creswell. Butthough 
Mr. Bowle remarks that regifiers were kept in Spain thirty-two 
years earlier than in England, we obferve that they were en- 
joined by Lord Cromwwet/ in the year 1538; and that among 
burials in the regifter of Sherborne, we are told of Wiliam Howell, 
hermit of St. Fobn the Bapti/i, 1538. 

The letter to the Rev. Fames Douglas, from Fobn Pownal, 
Efq. on @ Roman Tile found at Reculver in Kent, requires only 
to be mentioned ; there are fome rude {crawls on it which may 
perhaps be intended as an infcription, and may therefore ferve to 
togage the atiention of thofe who have inyenuity and Icifure, 

Dr. Glafs’s letter to Mr. Marfen furnifhes a more curious, or 
more important, iubject of enquiry: it is On the Affinity of cer- 
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tain Words in the Language of the Sandwich and Friendly Tiles in 
the Pacific Ocean with the Hebrew. Dr. Glafs offers at prefent 
only one inftance to prove the refemblance. He is of opinion 
that the word tabco, fo common in al] the iflands of the Pacific 
Ocean, and occurring fo frequently in the journals of circum. 
navigators, is poffibly of Hebrew original. Thus much, fays he, 
is certain, that the word QVM Tacoba, from 3YP has the 
fame precife fignification with the word Taboo in the above men. 
tioned places. The Hebrew word fignifies to /oathe, abominate, 
&c. But we can only juft mention the inftance, and farther 
add Dr. Glofs’s perfuafion, that refearches of this kind will ter- 
minate in fome new difcoveries of the connection between the 


language of every kingdom on earth with that prefumed to have 


been fpoken by Adam and Noah. 

Two of the three articles next in order relatef to the 
Tkineld Street; and the other, to the Roman Portway. Mn 
Richard Willis, \ate of Andover, has beftowed great attention on 
thefe fubjects, but it would take more room than we can allow, 
to furnifh our Readers with a clear idea of them. Mr. Willis 


claims the merit of difcovering the road from Southampton by | 


Winchefler to Gloucefter to be the great Lkineld Street, beginning 
at. the mouth of the river /chin; and alfo of the further difcovery 
of a road from Silchefler to Andover, and thence to Old Sarum, 
known through Hants and Wits by the name of Portway, being 
part of a Roman road from Norwich to Exeter. Among other 
particulars in the courfe of thefe diflertations, we obferve the 
account of a teffelated pavement, which was found in the year 


1736, in the park of Litélecott, by Mr. George, feward to the ' 


Popham family. “The pavement, which has been fince deftroyed, 
was curious in itfelf, but is rendered more remarkable by a beau- 
tiful carpet in needle-work, made by the widow of Mr. Géorge, 
from an exaét draught which he had taken of it on feveral theets 
of paper: on this carpet, all the parts and figures were exprefled 
in their proper colours ;—it was afterward prefented to Mr. 
Popham. 

Mr. Willis furnifhes another article, 42 Account of the Battles 
between Edmund -lronfide and Canute. Some of our hittorians 
are doubtful as to the {pot on which thefe battles were fought. 
This gentleman determines, with probable evidence, concerning 
two of them: for one he fixes on Sarftan Fields, not far from 
Andover; and for the other, on the valley between Old Sarum 
and Fighbury Ring, which laft he fuppofes to have been Canute’s 
camp, and for which he feems to have greater reafon than Dr. 
Stukely had for terming it Campus Chlori, from Con/tantius Chlo- 
yus, tather of Conffantine the Great. | 

Captain Grofe’s Ob/ervations cn ancient Spurs offer fome 


amufing particulars. He properly remarks that goads or et 
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of fome kind muft be nearly coeval with the art of riding on 
porfeback. That the Romans ufed them cannot be doubted. 
We have here, among other fketches, a copy of one as deli- 
seated by Terence. The rouelle, or wheel {pur, is thought to have 
been worn here about the time of the Conqueft. Some which 
ae mentioned feem to have been merely calculated for walking 
‘; folemn proceffions, or being carried on fuch occafions. 

Diftoveries in digging a Sewer in Lombard Street and Birchin 
Lane, 1786, conftitute the 14th and 15th Numbers. The laft 
‘communicated by Dr. Combe, from Mr. Jackfon of Clement’s 
Lane. We have here a relation of pavements and walls, of 
coins, and of utenfils, chiefly earthen ware, and in fragments, 
which were found in digging the new fewer in the places above 
mentioned. What rather furprifes and difappoints us is, that 
though there are a number of drawings, we do not meet with 
any remarks that tend to explain the ufes for which the utenfils 
may be fuppofed to have been defined. Befide pavements, there 
were fome remains of painted walls of plaifter; and befide the 
earthen ware, pieces of glafs urns, bottles, &c. with keys, horns 
and bones of animals, together with coins of gold, filver, and 
copper, of Claudius, Nero, Galba, and other emperors, down to 
Conflantine. ‘The earthen wares are of different colours, fome 
highly polifhed and ornamented, among which is a beautiful red 
bafon, but not without fractures. From all circumftances, it ap- 
pears that there was a row of houfes here in the time of the Ro- 
mans, They are fuppofed to have been built of wood, and de« 
itroyed by fire. 

The fixteenth articlec ontains Ob/ervations on a Pidfure by Zuc- 
caro, from Lord Falkland’s Collection; by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
tington. This picture reprefents Lord Burleigh playing at cards 
with three other perfons of diftinction : the game is fuppofed to be 
Primero, which prevailed much in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
having been probably brought from Spain by Philip Il. This 
naturally introduces three other eflays on the Antiguity of Card- 
playing; by Mr. Harrington, Mr. Bowle, and Mr. Gough. Thefe 
gentlemen, although in fome particulars they may diflent from 
each other, all feem to agree that the Spaniards have the beft pre- 
tenfions to be confidered as the original inventors of this amufe- 
ment. The time of their firft appearance in this country is un- 
certain. A paflage is produced from the Wardrobe Rolls in the 
fixth year of Edward the Firft, which mentions the grant of 
vilis. vd, to the King for playing ad guatuor reges; but whethey 
thefe four kings have any relation to cards, or refer to fome other 
diverfion, it feems not poffible at this diftance of time to deter- 
mine: che latter is, perhaps, on the whole more probable. Is is 
very reafonably fuppofed that they might have their origin in the 
days of chivalry: the firft certain nocice of their having been 
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known in England is from a record in the time of Edward |y 
1465, by which we learn that the importation of them was pre. 
hibited, and § this’, fays Mr. Gough, ‘is about fifty years alter 
their probable invention.’ He obferves that the ule of cards 
among the Chinefe is evident, not only from a Chine/e paintip 

where their ladies are reprefented playing at a game with fomethine 
much thicker in fubftance than cards, yet fliaped and numberea 
like them, but alfo from a pack of Chinefe cards in his poflefiion, 
made of the fame materials as the European. However, the de. 
vices on thefe cards are very different from thofe known in this 
part of the world. 

Obfervations on our ancient churches, by the Rev. Mr. Ledwich, 
form a more learned and laborious article, and furnith fome ufe. 
ful and agreeable information, “he Britons, befide their wattled 
and wooden churches, had, even more lately, only fome poor 
fione fabrics, fo that we are not to look among them for any 
thine curious in the arts of mafonry or archite€ture; nor did the 
Anglo Saxons greatly exce! them: it is certain, fays this writer, 
that what are called the Saxon ornament#, and the Saxen ftyle, 
have not the moft diftapt relation to that people, as inventors; 
it was truly the Roman ftyle; and for all the fculptures which 
adorn our capitals and arches we are indebted to foreigners, 
After the demolition of the monuments of ancient architeCture 
in the time of Conflantine, a new ftyle of building and ornament 
commenced, which was a corrupt imitation of Eaffern, Grecian, 
and Roman models. Hence the origin of what this gentleman 
terms the Saxon feuillage; the moft perfect inftance of this ftyle, 
we are told, is the capitals of the French church at Canterbury; 
which, from the account here given, we conclude to be the fame 
with the crypt er fubftructure of the cathedral in that city, and 
which is of very ancient date. It prefents a number of thefe 
capitals, confiting chiefly of Egyptian hieroglyphical figures, of 
which here is a lift taken from the Antiquarian Repertory. All 
this occafions fome pertinent and ingenious remarks on the fupet- 
ftitions which prevailed about the ninth century, * when the de- 
cay of learning and the corruption of religion reduced Chriftianity 
almoft to femi-paganifm.’ In the clofe of this paper, Mr. Led- 
wich adds fome ftri€tures on what is commonly called the Gothic 
arch; but he tells us fufficient evidence remains to evince that 
the pointed arch was known and ufed many centuries before the 
Gothic power was eftablithed, or the romantic expeditions to the 
Holy Land commenced. 

We fhall finifh our prefent account by taking notice of the 
20th Number of this colle&ion, which is, 4 circum/tantial Datal 
of the battle of Lincoln, A.D. 1217, 1 Henry IL. This was the 
battle which put an end to the pretenfions of Lewis the Dauphin 
of France, who was compelled, after fome other lofies and dit 
appointments; 
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appointments, to leave the kingdom in that year, Mr. Pegge 
compiles, from our ancient hiftorians, a detail of what palicd at 
Lincoln on this memorable occafion. AZatthew Paris, he regards, 
with reafon, as the moft authentic teltimony, by whom there- 
fore he corrects other writers. He contiders Rapin as having had 
a juft and clear idea of the bufinefs ; and accordingly inferts the 
general and concife reprefentation of the conflict as given by that 
judicious and impartial hiftorian, and then adds farther illuftra- 
tions on the fubject, fuitable to fuch a memoir. The gallant de- 
fence of the caftle (for the King) by the Lady Nicholaa de Hara, 
widow of Lord Camvile, renders this hiftorical event yet more 
remarkable. This lady was three times Sheriffe/s of Lincolnfhire. 
The city, which had fided with the Barons againft the King, 
was abandoned, after the battle, to a general plunder ; the fol- 
diers found an ineftimable booty, and therefore called it Lincoln 


Far. KH; 
[ To be concluded in our next. | ao 





Art. III. Principles of Anatomy and Phyfiology. By John Aitken, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Murray. 1786. 


OTWITHSTANDING the many valuable works on 

anatomy and phyfiology which are already in the hands of 
the Public, Dr. Aitken thinks that a book, exhibiting, in a con- 
cife and perfpicuous manner, and in a portable form, the prin- 
ciples or rudiments of the fcience, is ftill wanting. Allowing 
this, it is the part of a critic to determine how far the prefent 
performance is calculated to fupply the defect. 

The Ofteology (which part of anatomy every fyftematic writer 
has judicioufly placed firft in order) is briefly comprehended in 
70 pages, not of the clofeft print. Its not however too fhort: 
the bones being accurately, though not minutely defcribed. As 
this part of anatomy is chiefly fubfervient to furgery, it has been 
ufual with ofteologifts, when defcribing a bone, to give an ac- 
count alfo of the dileafes and accidents to which it is liable. 
They have even gone farther, and have detailed the method of 
cure in fuch cafes. Thus three diftinét branches of medicine, 
Anatomy, Nofology, and Therapeuticé, are blended together, to 
the no {mall embarraflment of the ftudent. Dr. Aitken has in 
fome meafure, thcugh not altogether, avoided this inconvenience, 
for he feldom introduces praétical remarks, while he is engaged 
in de(cribing the parts. 

Myology follows Ofteology. This arrangement is perfeétly na- 
tural. The order which our Author purfues is not that in which 
the mufcles appear on difleétions. He begins with the face and head, 
Proceeds to the trunk, and thence tothe extremities. ‘This me- 
thod 
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thod is, in our opinion, better than any other ; becaufe the mufcles 
belonging to any particular part come into one view ; whereas, 
in other methods, part of the mufcles of the abdomen is firf 
confidered ; the other being left till the end of the diffe@ion, 
With refpeét to the particular defcription of each mufcle, Dr, 
Aitken has judicioufly followed the cxample of our beft anato~ 
mifts, and divided each article into three parts, fhewing the ori- 
gin, infertion and ufe of the mufcle defcribed. 

Angiology is next confidered. After defcribing the heart and 
pericardium, the Author follows the ramifications of the blood 
veflels through the whole body. In this part he is very concife; 
efpecially with refpeét to the venous fyftem. We thould have 
thought he might have enlarged his account of the lymphatic 
fyftem, which is placed at the end of the Angiology, like an 
appendix, and is comprized in lefs than three pages, though 
Mr. Cruikfhanks (See Review for June laft, p. 5co0.) could 
write # quarto volume on the fubjedt. 

The Neurology forms the firft part of the fecond volume, 
Here we difcover nothing new. ‘The defcriptions are fhort, 
but accurate, and eafily comprehended. 

Splanchnology, the moft important part of anatomy, is largely 
and judicioufly treated. Dr. Aitken appears to have caretully 
avoided entering on any controverted points, his bufinefs being 
to defcribe the parts, and not to perplex the ftudent with opi- 
nions concerning their ufes, except fuch as are evident, and eafily 
difcoverable. 

Having finifhed the anatomy of the human body, Dr. Aitken 
fubjoins a fhort and comprehenfive fummary of the principles of 
Phyficlogy. He has made much ufe of Dr. Reip’s Inquiry 
into the Human Mind, in defcribing the fenfes, and endeavouring 
to account for the mode by which external objects affeé& the 
fenforium ; we fay endeavouring to account for, becaufe no explana- 
tion, however plaufible, hath fatisfaétorily accounted for the 
action of external objects on the nerves of fenfe, nor fhewn how 
thefe nerves convey to the mind the ideas excited by the im- 
preffions received. The great difficulty refts on this queftion ; 
How do the body and foul aét reciprocally. on each other? The 
one we know to be material, the other, we are taught, is imma- 
terial. The anatomift and phyfiologift muft confine his thoughts 
to the former ; when he comments on the latter, he is generally 
bewildered. Dr. Aitken judicioufly leaves all farther enquiries 
on this dark fubject, to the metaphyfician. 

Before we conclude our account of this ufeful performance, 
we muft not omit mentioning the great number of explana- 
tory plates, which, though not very elegantly engraved, are 


good reprefentations of the feveral parts of the human = 
ofe 
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thofe exhibiting the mufcles are, in our opinion, fuperior to the 
yet; but by this commendation of a part, we mean not to Cen~- 
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fure the others. A mM. 
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Ant. 1V. Obfervations on the Subje® of the Fourth Eclogue, the Alle- 
gory i” the T bird Georgic, and the primary Dejign of the Aeneid of 
Virgil: With incidental Remarks on fome Coins of the Jews. By 
Samuel Henley, F. S.A. Rector of Rendlefham, Suffolk. 8vo. 
95. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1788. 
F the various and interefting compofitions of the great Ro- 
O man poet, none feems to have more forcibly excited the 
attention, both of ancient and modern {cholars, than that which 
is the principal fubjeét of the work now beforeus. The fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil has given rife to various controverfies, both if 
critical and theological : it has been appealed to by primitive Fa- 
thers, and by modern Divines, as affording evidence for the truth | 
of Chriftianity ; it has been {piritualized by pious myftics inroa \ 
redidion of the holy Virgin, of the Meffiah, of the pr. pagation 4 
and effects of the Gofp:l, and even of the doctrine of the * Tri- 
nity; it has been imitated by one of the beft Englith poets 5 
ithas repeatedly exercifed the fagacity of the able{t commenta- 
tors of almoft every nation of Europe; and it, perhaps, ftill 
opens not an unfrui:ful field of inveftigation to the grammarian, 
the hiftorian, and the critic. 
The Obfervations of Mr. Henley are occafioned by Bifhop 


brews. The learned Prelate there aflerts the conneétion between 
the fourth Eclogue and the writings of the Hebrew prophets. — 
He maintains, that Virgil muft have drawn his images, either 
mediately or immediately, from the Scriptures—either from 
the Septuagint verfion, which was at that time well known 
through the world,—or from thofe prophecies which, having 
probably been taken thence by the Heileniftic Jews, and thrown 
into Greek verfe, were then current under the names of the Si- 
byls. He thinks that there is fomething more myfterious in the 
compofition of the poem than has been generally imagined—that 
the true defign of the poet has not yet been difcovered—and that 





. J We fhall not, we truft, incur the imputation either of Aeretical 
impiety, or of guerulous morofene/s, if we object to the expofition which 
udovicus Vives has ventured to give of the 47th line 
. Concordes frabili fatorum numine Parca. 
Fortaffe nimium’ curiofum videri poffet, fi per hafce Parcas con- 
Cordes numine et voluntate fatorum intelligi Sibyllam voluiffe dice- 
Temus tres perfonas in Divinitate.—Sed hac ne attingamus; ne ob- 


— vel impiorum, vel moroforum, vociferatione ac quirita- 
e. 
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the hiftory and fituation of the Roman world at that time fup. 
plies no charaéter, nor events, concerning which fuch magnifi. 
cent pyedictions could poffibly have been uttered. He then 
concludes the Lecture by delivering his own opinion in the fol. 
lowing words: 

*‘ Cum vero hzc ipfa adeo luculenter explicet peregrina quedam 
Interpretatio ex Hebrezorum rebus ac monumentis fuperindudta, cy. 
jus vim omnem et magnitudinem nullo modo complecti potuerit, aut 
etiam attingere, ipfius Poet animus; quid mihi hac in re concedent 
eruditi, nefcio; quid fentiam, vix audeo exponere : et tamen dicam, id 
mihi tam mirabile tamque prodigii fimile videri, ut nonnunquam pene 
inducar, ut ferio credam, id femel eveniffe quod Socrates Es gu vevoperoe, 
ut folet, apud Platonem de poetis ait ¥ ; dia Tavia 5 Qiocy eS cescoumsvoc Toutes 
VOU, TOUT: HinTas UMUEET AI was Tbs XT ewdobs Nb Toss auvTios Toss Sescss* hoa 
NES Ob AKGVWTEC EL wpAsi'y GTh 3X GUTOMEoHY Ob TAUTH Axyorles évTW TorAov asia, 
ots VOUS LN WUELTT Is AAA’ 6 Dos seutos eoriv b Asywry Osce Tovluy di Meyleras Ter, 
N [hae 

"To a note fubjoined to the Leéture, after refuting the opinions 
of Servius, and other commentators, in favour of Saloninus, 
Afinius Gallus, or any fon of Pollio; after afferting that the 
predi€tion of the poet agrees neither with the age nor fituation 
of Marcellus, nor Drufus, this able critic readily admits its 
eongruity, fo far as a fon is concerned, to the child with whom 
Scribonia was at that time pregnant. ‘ Here the difficulty with 
his Lordfhip begins.. For how, confidering the fituation of 
O€iavius at this period, could Ais child be the fubje& of fuch a 
prediGtion ?—Why, in predicting the future greatnefs of a fon of 
Offavius, fhould Virgil add:efs his prediction to Pollio?—And, 
fuppofing thefe difficulties folved, how can the Janguage of the 
prediction itfelf be reconciled to the /udbjed? of it 2’ 

In anfwer to the firit queftion, refpeGting the fituation of Oc- 
tavius, Mr. H. ftates, that in the year 714, when all the horrors 
of civil difcord were impending over Italy, a reconciliation was 
effected between Antony and Octavius, by the mediation of Coc- 
ceius, Pollio, and Mzcenas. The refult of this treaty was a 
new partition of the Roman world, which was highly favourable 
to the afpiring views of Odtavius, and which left him, at the 
time when this Eclogue was written, mafter of Italy, and that 

art of the empire which under its own name comprehended the 
world, Under thefe circumffances, at peace with bis colleague 
abroad, having nothing to apprehend at home, and invefted with 
power to appeafe thofe commotions by which the empire had 
been fo lately convulfed, Mr. H. afks, * what might not Otte- 
vius hope—or, what might not the flattery of a poet, whol 
circumiftances lefs favourable had fliled him a Gon, now prompt 
his afpiriug mind, and on the ground of a divine prediGtion, t 
expect—would be the future greatnefs of his fon ?’ 


—!> 
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- Mr. H. endeavours to remove the fecond objedlion of Bifhep 
on Lowth, viz.—that itis highly improbable that Virgil fhould have 
Oo addrelled a poem, predicting the fucure greatnefs of a fon of Octa- 
1 vius, to Pollio, who had not been the friend of O€avius, but of 


his rival Antony—by faying, that whatever political enmity 





om might have exifted between Poliio and Octavius, prior to the 
“aut treaty of Brundifium, yet in the patronage of genius, at leaft, 
dent they had been unanimous—that while Pollio held the territory 
1, id of Venice for Antony, the talents of Virgil attracted his notice— 
ene and that by his means the Poet had been introduced to the know- 
é0G, lege and favour of O&avius, who reftored to him his patrimony, 
van which the foldiers had ufurped. He thinks, therefore, that no- 
f. thing could be more natural, nothing more confiftent with the 
a nicett addrefs, © than that Virgil, whole poctic talents had firft 
“ procured him the protection of Pollio, and, by bis means, the 
ons munificence of Octavius, fhould offer through his firft patron, 
us, who was not only at this time Conful, but had been chiefly in- 
the ftrumental, by negotiating the peace, to the eftablifhment of 
ion Odtavius in power, a poetic compliment to his greater bene- 
its factor, on a prediction fuppofed to point out his fon?’ 
om Mr. Henley enters more largely into a refutation of the 
ith Bifhop’s third objeGtion—that the language of the prediction 
of cannot be reconciled with the fubjeét of it.—He adduces a num- 
ha ber of circumftances which have a tendency to prove that Virgil 
of could not have been ignorant of the exiftence of the Jewith 
id, Scriptures. —He thinks it inconceivable that the effulgence of their 
the poetic fplendor fhould have failed to catch his attention—and he 
fays, that if we add to this the fimilarity between the fubject of 
Mee the Jewifh prophecies and his own, a doubt can fcarcely re- 
ors main, that the lips of the Sicilian Mufes were touched by the 
as Poet with a coal from the Prophet’s altar. 
C- Our Author then procceds to explain fuch paflages of the 
a Eclogue as appear moft likely to illuftrate and fupport his hypo- 
le thefis. ‘The mof novel remark which we meet with, feems to 
he bs that on line aa: 
at | Jeque adeo, decus hoc avi, te Confule, initit, 
he Pollio ; et incipient magni procedere menjes. 
ue “ During thy Confulfhip, O Pollio! during thinc, fhall this glory 
th of the age be conceived *, and the months of geitation advance.”” 
id * *Orrather, ‘* fhall guicken.”? An infant may be faid viram 
" INIRE, cum jam maternorum vifcerum latens cnus, Senx:c. Epift. cxxiv. 
a hus, in GENES. xxv. 22: ELKIPTON d: ta waite w avrere Contule 
at Hippocrates on the firft motions of the foetus. Hesycu. i Aduse 
0 —The force of this remark, communhicated by a polite and accom- 


plithed {cholar, is confirmed by Lucrerivs, iii. 631. 
- Praterea fi, jam perfeAo corpore, nobis 
Anferri folita eff animi vivata poteftas, 
A Lum cum gignimur, et vie cum limen tNIM us—’ 
X 2 “ Thig 
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‘* This glory of the age:” that is, the age predifed. It was in the 
confulfhip of Pollio that the marriage of Octavius to Scribonia took 
place; the great months therefore are the months of ber pregnancy, 
which at this time was advancing.’ 

This interpretation is ingenious, though we are not convinced 
of its propriety. Mr. H. produces no inftance in which the 
the verb inco is thus ufed abfolutely, inibit for vitam inibit, or 
vite limen inibit. We will, however, furnifh him with two 
paflages from Tacitus, which may, perhaps, tend in fome de. 
gree to remove this difficulty, which is complained of both by 
Burman and Heyne. Annal, lib. iii. 11. Quanguam patres cen- 
fuiffent, ob receptum Maroboauum, et res aftate priore geftas, ut 
ovans iniret, &c Lid. xv. 32. Namque ad eam diem indifcreti 
inibant, quia lex Rofcia nihil, nifi de quatuordecim ordinibus, fanxit, 
In the former paflage, iniret is uled for urbem iniret: in the late 
ter, inibant for fcenam inibant, 

Lines 26, 27, 28, 29.— 

“© At fimul heroum laudes et faéta parentis 

Jam legere, et qua fit poteris cognofcere virtus 5 

Molli paulatim flave/cet campus arifta, 

Lncultifque rubens pendebit Jentibus uva”— 
are thus explained by Mr. H.: ** Before you be old enough to 
view on thofe plains, which have fo lately been the theatre of 
heroifm and horror, the devaftations of civi! difcord ; its veftiges 
fhall gradually difappear, and the tranquil occupations of buf- 
bandry fhall hide them.” The paflage is thus fancifully inter- 
preted by Ludovicus Vives, and wrefted to the fupport of bis 
fyftem—** Sequenti atate, inflituta doftrina Dei, exemplis Chrifli, 
difciplina Apoftolorum, extendet fe pietas latijfime ; non jam ad mu- 
nujcula et res minutas, fed ad colligenaam meffem, vindemiam, mel, 
Ingredientur ‘fud«i, et magna multitudo gentilium: flavefcet paula- 
tim arifia gentilis tenera, et in {pinis humane contumacia colligelur 
uva fuavis, et in dura ignorantia nafcetur dulcedo mellis.” 

Mr. Henley concludes his obfervations on the fourth Eclogue 
in the following words : 

‘ Notwithftanding what is advanced in the Leéture, on the in- 
congruity of Virgil’s language to his fubje&t, upon any other idea 
than that of a myiterious relation to the Meffiah and his kingdom ; 
it is the voluntary conceflion of his Lordfhip, in the note, “ that, no 
perfon could be any where found more worthy of this prophetic Ec- 
logue, nor whom it would more aptly fit, or with whom its contents 
would better quadrate, than a fon of OGtavius; provided it could be 
fhewn that a fon was born to him, in the year when Pollio was Con- 
{ul.”” Now, though it be impoffible to fupply the proof which his 
Lordfhip requires; yet, fo far as the fpirit of the poftulate 1s con- 
cerned, a fatisfaftory anfwer can be given. For notwithfianding 
upon the prefent hypothefis (which perfeétly harmonizes with the 


hillory of fats) Octavius had no child, till the year after Pollio was 
ONivis 























































Conful *, and then only a daughter ; yet, as Scribonia became preg- 
nant in the confulfhip of Pollio, and the Eclogue was written in 
that very year, Virgil (whatever the coincidence of the time with 
the adopted prediction might have led him to expect) certainly could 
not know, without the gift of prefcience, the fex of this unborn 
child.’ 

On lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, of the third Georgic, our Author 
obferves— 

‘ Thefe lines are part of an Allegory, intended to prefigure the 
ZExeip; which Virgil was at this time meditating, in honour of his 
patron Auguftus. ‘They exhibit the Poet in an agoniftic capacity ; 
and, from a confcioufnefs of his powers, fecure of fuccefs. In the 
folemnities of the Pythian Games, not thofe only who were eminent 
for athletic fkill, but fuch alfo as excelled in mental endowments, 
were equally admitted tocontend. It was therefore in a competition 
of this kind, that Virgil propofed toengage. ‘The fummit of the 
Aonian mount being the fcene of this projefted conteft; and the 
leading thence the Mules of Greece the objedt; it follows, that the 
higheit honours of poefy were to be the prize, and Homer the 
deftined Antagonift. Hence, the fable of the Grecian Bard was 
adopted by his Roman Rival, and every incident felected from it, 
that could give energy toemulation. How far the fuccefs antici- 
pated by Virgil, was realized in the judgment of his countrymen, 
the exultation of Propertius may help to decide : 

- = « «= « © Cale, Gani 
Nefcio quid majus nafcitur IL1ADE. 

‘ Having come off victorious, at leaft in idea, the conqueror, as 
was ufual with victors in the Grecian games, falutes his natal foil 
with the promife of a triumphal return; and of bringing back to it, 
a fecond time, the emblems of his conquett : : 

Primus Idumezas referam t/bi, Mantua, palmas. 


‘ In explanation of the Allegory, it may be obferved that, by 
Mantua, is to be underftood his mative language; which he now pur- 
pofes to honour with an Epic as fuperior to Homer’s, as he had fur- 
pafled Theocritus in EcLocue : ——the Mujes of the Aonian Mount 
characterizing the one, and Thofe of Sicily the other : 

SIceELipES Musa! jaullo majora canamus.— 


The palms to grace this fecond triumph, like thofe he had borne to 
fignalize the former, were to be IpuM#aAN: thatis, the aPPRO- 
PRIATE IMAGERY Of the JEWISH PREDICTIONS. lo iupport this 


a 








* «The following ttatemént of facts, from Appian and Dio, will 
place this matter in the cleareft licht:— The con{ulfhip of Pollio 
commenced with the year 7143 in the former part of that year, Oc- 
tavius married Scribonia ; towards the cluie of it, the treaty of peace 
Was confirmed ; and early in the following, Julia was born.—Profefor 
1EYNE, from verfes 11 and 61, concludes, that the birth of the 
child foretold was expected to happen in 714; but it is evident from 
verfe 10, that the 61 mutt be taken proleptically; and there is no- 
thing in verfe 11 to carry back the pregnancy fo far as his pofition 
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interpretation : at may be alleged that, were palnas, in the midi of 
a context indifputably allegorical, to be taken, as it has been by the 
Commentators, /:tera/ly ; every principle of juft conftruction muft be 


fubverted, Had pa/mas been ufed without any attribute, it might’ 


have been difficult to afcertain its meaning; but, with Jdumeas as an 
index, and the reference to the Fourth Eclogue, which the Primus re. 
Jeram. tili Mantua contains; 1t becomes obvious, on contuiting the 
Jiineid, what fenle pa/mas was defigned to refume.’ 

We feel no {cruple to confeis, that we are not clear-fighted 
enough to difcover either the index, of which Mr. H. ipeaks, in 
the word Jdumeas, or any the moft diftant reference to the 
fourth Eclogue in the words, primus referam tibi, Mantua. We 
apprehend, that the verb refero never bears the fignification which, 
in order to fupport his pofition, Mr. H. bas been obliged to affix to 
it, viz. that of bringing back a SECOND time, We recommend to his 
confideration the following verfe of Martial, lib. x. Ep. 50. ver. 1. 

‘* Frangat Idumeas triftis viforia palmas.” 

We know that fome few inttances of imitation of the H-brew 
poets, either real or imaginary, may be, and have been, dif- 
covered in the Aineid. But we would afk, whether this be fufs 
ficient to jultify the prophetic boaft of Virgil, that * his fecond 
triumph fhould be graced by Idumzean palms,’ 7. ¢. (according 
to Mr. H.) that the grand charaéteriftic of his future poem 
fhiould be its adoption of the apprepriate imagery of the “fewi/h pre- 
diétions? On the whole, we are difpofed to acquiefce in the 
fober atid rational expofition of the Jearned and judicious Heyne, 
to whole excellent edition of his woiks the Mantuan Bard is, 
perhaps, more deeply indebted, than to the colletive labours of 
all his numerous Commentators. &* Primus ego,” &c.} ** Ldeo 
primus, quod ante illum nullus Mantuanus poeta fuit. Argute magis 
guam vere modo Grecis poetis palmam arripere, modo, quod Catroeus 
commentus eff, iter in Greciam fufcipere velle putatur, Qui primus 
inter aliquem populum poeta clarefcit, is Mufas fecum 1n patriam 
ducere dict poteft, et ornatius, ab Helicone, Basti, sAonibus olim 
habitate, monte; idem referre laudem, gloriam, pramia, vittoria 
injignia, palmam, dici pote/?, refpeciu certaminum mujicorum, qué 
inter Grecos haberi folevant. Idumeas autem palmas, poetico plane 
epitheto, appellabat a@ nobili aliquo genere. Idumen Poet@a pro Idu- 
mea, ac tota Fudea, dicunt ; quam quidem palmis frequentem fuiffe 
notum eff.’ —** Arbufto palmarum dives Idume.” Lucan. iii. 210. 

What is added by Mr. Henley, that the prediétions of the 
Sibyls, and probably the Jewifh Scriptures, were originally 
written on palm leaves, affords, we think, but a feeble prop to 
his hypothefis. 

Of the Aineid, he delivers his opinion thus: * That the con- 
fiftency of its parts, and its fymmetry as a whole, entirely de- 
pend on its prophetic charaéter ;"—and that the grand defign of 
the Poet was to reconcile a vain and fuperftitious people to the 
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iste fubverfion of their Republic; by infinuating, that the efta- 
blithment of The Houfe of Ca/ar in the perfon of AuGusTus, 
and the confequent extention of their empire, were irrefragable 
proofs of his being THE UNIVERSAL SOVEREIGN, SO LONG 
PROMISED; and THE DIVINE OFFSPRING OF JUPITER HIM- 
sELF.’ 

To thefe obfervations on Virgil, are fubjuined fome acute and 
learned remarks on feven Jewifh Coins, of which neat engrav- 
ings are given from Kircher and Bayer. In the courfe of thefe 
remarks, the Author corrects fome errors of Bayer refpecting the 
occafion on which one of thefe coins was ftricken. He connects 
this part of his work with the preceding, by proving, that the 
Palm was the national fymbol of the Jews. He remarks that 
this (ymbol was exhibited on their co:as under different forms, 
according as their circumftances differed : the tree itielf, yielding 
fruit, being adopted to exprefs thetr independent condition; but 
while they languifhed in a fiete of dependence, a detached 
branch was the fign, together with a crown, to mark their fub- 
je@tion. The curious reader will find, in this part of the work, 
many judicious ofervations on the tubject of J-wifh coins, and 
fome fuccefsful illuftrations of paflages in protane as well as fa- 
cred writers. . 

On the whole, Mr. Healey is juffly entitled to our gratitude 
for his endeavours to illuftrate an obfcure but interefting fubjc& 
of claffical inveftigation : and though we do not implicitly effene 
to his opinions, yet we Cannot but applaud the manly freedom 
with which he has avowed ihem, as well 2s the ingenuity and 
erudition with which he has laboured to fupport them, f— L 





Art. V. 4 Tour ix England and Scotland, in 178;. By an Englith 
Gentleman. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1788. 


Succeflion of literary travellers * have, in defiance of po- 

pular prejudices, ventured, within thefe few years paft, to 
explore the northern parts of this kingdom; and have now ren- 
dered the country and inhabitants of Scotland almoft as familiar 
tous as the fouthern divifion of the ifland. Being men of ob- 
ftvation and knowlege, they have de(cribed places and man- 
neis; they have remarked errors, and fuggefted improvements; 
and have thus made fuitadle returns for the hofpitality of their 
reception, The prefent writer offers many pertinent remarks on 
objects which he met with on his journey northward through 
England ; which, though very properly noticed as they came in 
courfe under his view, are too well known, or not important 
tnough, to be detached ; and although it may be thought that 








* Pennant, Johnfon, Bofwell, Anderfop, Knox; &e, 
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Britith travels cannot furnith many novelties, yet as manners are 
formed by local circumftances, a great difference may be dif. 
cerned by an intelligent obferver within {mail diftances, Be 
defcribes feveral of thofe fublime and wild fcenes that are to be 
found in the north of England, and io the leaft cultivated parts 
of Scotland; for the farther we recede from large towns and 
improved focicty, the more rugged grandeur appears on the face 
of the country. Woaere the inhabitants are fcattered and few 
their habits and cuftoms are fafhioned by the nature of the coun. 
try; but where they are numerous, they gradually form the 
country in the moft convenient manner for buman purpofes, 
In the one cafe, we view, in land and water, the rough work of 
nature; in the other, the fucceflive operations of labour and in- 
vention have polifhed and adorned the landf{cape, which thus 
exhibits to us more of art than of nature. 

The weftern coaft of Scotland is fodeeply indented by the fea, 
and the humidity of the climate renders the produce of agricul- 
ture fo precarious, that nature feems to point ovt the fea as the 
proper element for cultivation. Our Author defcribes the huf- 
bandry about Inverary as very flovenly, the corn, after fowing, 
being neglected, and left to be over-run with weeds, This nee 
glect is eafily accounted for, from the long interval between 
fowing and reaping, and the uncertainty of reaping at laf; 
whereas the labour beftowed on the fea is immediately produdtive, 
and, what is perhaps equally enticing, allows many idle intervals. 
We have here a fcheme for the improvement of the fifhery, which 
we hope will not be overlooked, when fuch plens are under 
conlidergtion: but whatever defign is adopted, we are perfuaded 
that farming and fifhing muft be kept as diftin€& occupations, or 
neither of them wi!l fucceed, We are forry, however, that the 
tyrannical fpirit of landholders, every where too evident, is f 
blind in the remote parts of Scotland, as to obftruct their own 
intereft rather than fuffer their peafantry to rife above barba- 
rifm. 

Scotland has long been reproached with her oe in 
wood, a reproach which originated in the turbulent difpofition 
of the people, who, in their inteftine commotions, defolated the 
country worfe than invaders would have had the induftry todo, 
Our Author’s Tour evinced the fat, foon after he entered the 
country: 

‘ Wednefday, 22d June. Leave Moffat, and afcend an hill, 
which is nearly three miles in height. From this height you have a 
moft extenfive and dreary profpect of the Weft Highlands, without fa 
much as one fingle tree or fhrub to be feen, which ever way you tura 
your eye, for thirty miles around.’ | 

We are not, however, to form an idea of the whole country 


from this naked profpect; for, as we travel farther north, — 
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‘ The eflate of Lochiel to the north weft reaches all the way to 
Loch-Arkek, where there is an extent of wood near twelve miles 
long, all firs: and, at the upper end of Lochiel is a very good oak 
wood, of near 200 acres. ‘T’he eafy communication with the water 
and the fea, muft make the timber of confiderable value, if fuffered to 

row to a large fize ; but the growth of trees has been much negleéted, 
The whole country being turned into pafture land, for the more 
immediate profit arifing from grazing, has prevented the wood from 
getting Up, which it would do naturally, if it were only proteéted 
from the cattle, as clearly appears from feveral {pots about Faffi- 
fern’s houfe, where the cattle are not fuffered to go, being covered 
with very fine oak and birch. Were this fimple plan adopted, either 
by inclofures or otherwife, in the worft part of the eftate, where 
grazing is not fo profitable, in the courfe of ten years woods might 
be railed which would be very profitable. As climate here is fo 
much complained of, and the ripening of the corn is a matter of great 
uncertainty, the grazing ground might, at a {mall expence at firft, 
be made more produétive than it is at prefent, by adopting the me- 
thod ufed in Derbyfhire, of large enclofures, where grafs will al- 
ways grow better than when it 1s entirely open. ‘This would feed 
more black cattle, and employ more people to attend them, than 
fheep do, the rearing of which, I clearly fee, if continued to its pre- 
fent extent, will depopulate the whole country; for one family can 
attend as many fheep as feveral miles will graze.’ 

The Author, after extracting from Cunningham’s hiftory of 


Great Britain a charaéter of the Scots Highlanders, adds fome 


farther particulars : 

‘ Throughout the whole of the Highlands there are, at this day, 
various fongs {ung by the women to fuitable airs, or played on mufi- 
cal infruments, not only on occafions of merriment and diverfion, 
but alfo during almoft every kind of work which employs more than 
one perfon, fuch as,miiking cows, watching the folds, fulling of 
cloth, grinding of grain with the guerz or hand-mill, hay-making, 
and reaping of corn. ‘Thefe fongs and tunes re-animate, for a time, 
the drooping labourer, and make him work with redoubled ardour. 
In travelling through the Highlands, in the feafon of autumn, the 
founds of little bands of mufic on every fide, joined to a mott ro- 
mantic fcenery, has a very pleafing effect on the mind of a ftranger. 
There is undoubted evidence, that from the 12th to the 15th cen- 
tury, both inclufive, the Scots not only ufed, but, like their kin- 
Cred Irith, excelled in playing on the harp: a fpecies of mufic, in 
all probability, of Druidical origin. But, beyond all memory or tra- 
dition, the favourite inftrument of the Scotch muficians has been the 
bagpipe, introduced into Scotland, at avery early period, by the 
Norwegians. The large bagpipe is the inftrument of the Highland- 
ers for war, for marriage, for funeral proceflions, and other great 
occafions. They have alfe a fmaller kind, on which dancing tunes 
are played. A certain {pecies of this wind mufic, called pibrachs, 
Touzes the native Highlander in the fame way that the found of the 
trampet does the war-horfe; and even produces effects little lefs 
marvellous than thofe recorded of the ancient mufic. At the battle 
of Quebec, in April 1760, whilft the Britifh troops were retreating 
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in great confufion, the General complained to a field-officer of Fra. 
fer’s regiment, of the bad behaviour of his corps. ‘ Sir,” anfwered 
he with fome warmth, ‘* you did very wrong in forbidding the pipes 
to play this morning: nothing encourages Highlanders fo much jn a 
day of action. Nay, even now they wouid be of ufe.” ** Let them 
blow like the devil, then,’’ replied the General, ** if it will bring back 
the men.” The pipes were ordered to play a favourite martial air. 
‘The Highlanders, the moment they heard the malic, returned and 
formed with alacrity in the rear. In the late war in India, Sir Eyre 
Coote, after the battle of Porto Nuovo, being aware of the firong 
attachment of the Highlanders to their ancient mufic, expreffed his 
applaufe of their behaviour on that day, by giving them fifty pounds 
to buy a pair of bagpipes. 

‘ So quick and powerful is the influence of moral caufes in the 
formation of the characters of nations and men, that the Highland. 
ers have actually undergone greater alteration in the courfe of the 
prefent century, than for a thoufand years before. Freedom and 
equal laws, by encouraging indultry, fecuring property, and fubfti- 
tuting independent fentiments and views in the room of an obfequious 
devotion to feudal chiefs, have redeemed the character of the High- 
Janders from thofe imputations which were common to them wiih al] 
nations in a fimilar political ficuation ; while what is excellent in 
their character, the fenfibility of their nature, the hardine(s of their 
conftitutions, their warlike difpofition, and their generous hofpita- 
lity to ftrangers, remain undiminifhed. And, though emancipated 
now from the feudal yoke, they {till fhew a voluntary reverence to 
their chiefs, as well as affection to thofe of their own tribe and kin- 
dred: qualities which are not only very amiable and engaging in 
themfelves, but which are connected with that charaer of alacrity 
and inviolable fidelity and refolution which their exertions in the field 
have juftly obtained in the world.’ 

While we allow this traveller to be an entertaining companion 
on the road, we cannot but remark his propenfity to digreffion*; 
which occafionally draws him afide into difcuffions, not very ob- 
vioufly connected with the direct object of bis work—the de- 
{cription of things as they are. It is to this fondnefs for ftory- 
telling, that we are indebted, befide the narrative of his tour, 
for an explanation of feudal tenures ; a view of the ancient hif- 
tory of the kingdom of Northumberland; defcriptions of the 
battles of Bannockburn, and Flodden Field ; and the ftory of the 
hanging of Captain Porteous. —T his aft piece of modern Scot- 
tifh hiltory furnifhes a remarkable inftance of the refolution, 
order, and good condué? (if we may fo exprefs it) of a North 
Britith riot, In the cafe of poor Captain Porteous was feen—The 
Maje/?y of the People, arrayed in all its terrors! 

*.* Six views, on o€tavo plates, engraved by Heath, are given 
as decorations to this volume. “ 
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* We have alfo obferved fome peculiarities of expreflion, and de- 
fects of language, which fhould be removed in a fecond edition, if 
called for. 
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ArT. VI. Familiar Effays on intere/ting Subje2s. Small 8vo. 33, 
; fewed. Leigh and Sotheby. 1787. 


“ESE entertaining and improving Effays are declared, in 

the Preface, to be the work of the Rector of an obfcure 
village: and it were to be wifhed that every village bad a refident 
Fall difpoted, to form the minds of his parifhioners to the va~ 
rous duties f humanity. ais . 

The fubjects here confisered are, Meth ad-— Meanne/s, contrafied 
with Ingenuoufne/sm—T he prefent fafbtonable Made of educating young 
Ladies— Second Thoughts are beft —The blefjing of a contented Mind 
—Emulation in Youth—Domefite Happine/s—On the Caufes of the 
Depopulation of the ¢ ountry——On Exercije, and Temperance—On 
Humanity to Animals. 

We hall produce the greateft part of the laft of thefe Effays, 
which we are perfuaded the benevolent author will cheerfully 
slow us to exhibit by way of fpecimen; as it may be read with 
profit in many familes where the fubje@ ts deemed too trifling 
to deferve attention, and may prompt fome to think, who never 
thouvht before : 

‘It is of the firft confequence, in training up the youth of both 
feves, that they be early infpired with humanity, and particularly 
that its principles be implanted frong!ty in their yet tender hearts, 
to guard them againft infliing wanton pain on thofe animals, which 
ufe or accident may occafionaliy put into their power. 

‘ How many diipofitions have been formed to cruelty, from being 
permitted to tear of the wings of flies, whipping cats and dogs, or 
tying a ftring to the leg of a bird, and twirling it round ull the thigh 
is torn from the bleeding body! How highly neceflary is it for pa- 
rents to watch with anxious care over their offspring, and ftrenuoufly 
tooppofe fuch nabits as thefe (though they often arife from mere 
childifh imitations, rather than from a bad heart), and to ftifle in the 
birth every wifh and defire to inflict torture, or even give unne- 
ceflary pain ! 

* i have feen ‘one inftance to the contrary. It was of an amiable 
young lady, with whom fuch care was taken to keep her fenfibility 
awake, that fhe was in a continual agitation, by thofe unavoidable 
accidents which animals experience; but this fo rarely happens, that 
the danger lies on the other fide, and there is little fear of fuch a 
quality being carried too far. ‘ihis tendency to cruelty, fo direful 
in its effects to young minds, “* grows with their growth, and ftrength- 
ens with their itrength,”? till, by the time boys arrive at manhood, 
they have loft all thofe fenfitive perceptions, which do honour to hu- 
man nature. Young mailer mutt have a little horfe to ride, and a 
favorite {paniel to accompany him; thefe alternately commit, what 
he terms faults, and, becaule they are his, he is to chaftife them as 
he thinks proper. If the young gentleman is heir to a good eftate, 
ite domettics look vp to him as their future mafler, and, not daring 
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to difpleafe him, he is foon initiated by the fervants into the « art of 
ingeniowfly tormenting” all forts of animals, fuch as tying cats to, 
gether by their tails, which irritates them to fight, or by thoein 

them with walnut-fhells; an owl is to be attached to the back of a 
duck, which of courfe dives in hopes of exonerating itfelf, and the 
owl follows, and when both return to the furface, the wet, but top. 
tured owl, affords. wonderful fatisfa&tion to the young {quire and his 
affociates. Badger-baiting is {ucceeded by bull-baiting, and our hero 
3s at lencth ufhered inte that noble diverfion, the folace of fome of 
our nobility, yet the difgrace of this kingdom, the cock-pit, where 
amidit dreadful oaths and execrations, he completes a charade: 
which is above all fear of fhame or humanity. He is fo well taught 
to Jaugh at the diftrefles and infirmities of his fellow-creatures, that 
he would look upon it as a glorious act to drive over an old woman, 
fhould fhe happen to be too decrepit to efcape the career of his phae. 
ton; and his fupreme delight is to fee two human beings expofed 
naked upon a ftage, and ufing the moft fkilful efforts to knock each 
other on the head. Whata fhout rends the air when one has Jaid 
his antagonift, for atime, breathlefs on the ftage, with the blood 
itreaming from the wound! In vain do we, who are not initiated 
jnto the fupreme felicity of fuch fcenes, look around to find out that 
pleafure of which we can form no idea. But furely, amongtt the 
fofter difpofitions of the other fex, we fhall never find the leait ten- 
dency tocruelty. Yetare the ladies of this ifland not exempt; al. 
though I am proud to boaft, that there are no women in the known 
world, who poffefs fo much delicacy and fenfibility ; and yet, in 
fome inflances, I cannot exculpate them. Do they not confine the 
feathered warblers in a cage, barring them from freedom, their in- 
herent right, and from thofe employments to which inftin¢tive na- 
ture fo ftrongly impels them? Will the lark carol with that energy, 
on one poor {fod in his wire prifon, as when he foars into the fky ull 
his flight is imperceptible? I have known feveral of my female 
friends ambitious of a curious collection of infects. What was the 
confequence? in the courfe of the fummer you fee their drefling- 
rooms adorned with a number of thofe beautiful flutterers, ftuck 
through with large pins; and I have feen my fair friends exulting in 
having caught one with variegated colours, holding his wings after 
he was impaled, left the agonies of expiring life fhould injure his 
beauty after death. Is the lady fond of angling? fhe takes her fta- 
tion by the fide of the murmuring ftream, and, with the utmoft un- 
concern, forces the barbed hook through the defencelefs body of the 
writhing worm, and there it mutt remain, in torture, asa bait for 
the fih; for, fhould death put a period to its exiftence, it is n0 
longer fit for ufe, and muit be fucceeded by another fufferer. Cam 
there be a more dreadful, a more ingenious piece of torture co0- 
trived than this? yet will they tell you, with a laugh, it is only 
worm, Is pain then confined to beings of a larger bulk ? Has not 
the worm a body, in all its parts exquifitely formed by the hand of 
Providence ? Shakefpeare fays, 

*¢ Whillt the poor worm, which we tread upon, 
In corporal fuff’rance feels a pang as great 

As when a giant dies.” 
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¢ There is another fpecies of inhumanity, which all ranks, except 
the poor and indigent, ftand accufed of :—this is the cultom of tra- 
yelling pott. How have | feen the trembling chaife-horfe panting 
for reat, every limb fhattered by the hardnefs of the road, come 
reking into the inn-yard, and nearly expiring under the extreme 
exertion to which he has been driven! his fides bleeding with the 
{purs oF lathes of the unfeeling polt-boys! every mufcle and tendon 

yivering with convulfive agony! In vain is he offered food; his 
mouth is parched with thirft and duft, he refufes fuitenance, water 
he is denied, becaufe it would probably put an end to his exiltence, 
and he is preferved for future and conftant torment. But there muft. 
be fome great caufe, a flranger would fay, fome very good reafon, 
why horfes have been driven fo unmercifully. On the contrary, it 
‘s the conftant cultom of thofe, who by their fituations can afford it, 
to tip the poftilion an extraordinary gratuity, for which fum he 
would, at any time, flog his horfes, who muti fuffer in proportion, 
till they nearly expire under the torture. Inhuman cultom! bar- 
barous politenefs! dreadful effect of polifbed manners! I have mytfelf 
no doubt, that we muft inevitably hereafter give an account of the 
expenditure of our time, and the motives upon which we acted, and 
that thofe who thus unfeelingly indulge themfelves in fuch procedures 
toward the brutal creation, when no caufe of moment demands fuch 
exertions, will be called upon to anfwer for thofe mercilets lathes, 
and for thofe excruciating pangs, wantonly inflicted upon the un- 
complaining animals, by whom they are fo {wiftly drawn. 

‘'Thefe poor creatures, alas! experience no advantage from the 
prohibition contained in the fourth commandment; but, by the force 
of all-ruling fafhion, are doomed to fuffer more on that day than on 
anyother. But fhall not this double breach of the laws of Heaven 
and humanity meet with double retribution, in the future difpenfa- 
tion of rewards and punifhments? While the gentleman turns with 
horror from the brutal carmen, inflicting unmerited punifhment on 
his faithful horfes, let him refle&t, that he is himfelf more ‘culpable 
in the practice above-mentioned, becaufe his education ought to have 
inculeated better principles. 

‘ Let not thefe reflections be called too ftrong, or too fevere—the 
caufe of humanity (the cau/e of every thinking and confiderate man) 
demands it. So various, fo complicated are the evils under which 
the domeftic animals fuffer by the hand of man, that no expreffion 
can be too forcible to refcue them from the cruelties under which 
they fo often languith.’ 

_ The aim of the Effayift, to ftem the current of vice and folly, 
is highly laudable. But, while a moral author gratifies his own 
humane wifhes by inftructive writing, and kindred minds read 
aid approve, vice and folly go on regardlefs of any but them- 
lelves, having neither leifure nor inclination for books: vice 
Will not liften to counfel, and folly cannot receive conviction ; 
fo that reformation can only catch up ftrageling individuals, in 
lituations peculiarly favourable for it. As tor inftance, where a 
lender- hearted mother of a family may, by the aid of a well- 
Written eflay, foften the difpofition of an unthinking fon or 
hufband ; 
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hufband ; or where inftruction takes a retrograde Courle, as jt 
fometimes may, by a fenfibie child happening to have finer fee}. 


ings than the parent. , 
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Arr. VII. Tables of the apparent Places of the Comet of 1661, who 
Return is expeGed in 1789. ‘Yo which is added a new Method of 
ufing the Reticule Rhomboid. by Sir Henry Englefield, Bar 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. 4to. 2s. 6d. Elmfley. 1788, 


PIEN, the Imperial aftronomer, obferved a comet, and 
traced its path from Oct, 2d, to Nov. 2oth, 1532. Fra. 
caftor, a phyfician at Verona, obdferved the fame comet, from 
Sept. 22d to Dec. 4th, in the fame year. Hevelius obferveda | 
comet in the months of February and March 1663, Dr. Halley 
in confequence of the difcoveries of bis friend and matter, Sit 
Ifaac Newton, applied him({elf to calculate the orbits of all thofe 
comets of which fufficient obfervations had been recorded, Ip 
doing this he found many of them fimilar, and hefitated not to 
pronounce thofe, whofe elements were almoft coincident, to be , 
only one comet, obferved at its feveral returns to its perihelion, 
Thus he found the elements of the comets of 1456, 1531, 1607 
and 1682 to agree fo perfe&ly with each other, that he cone 
cluded them to be one and the fame, and predicted its return in 
the year 1759. Halley, however, only announced the return of 
the comet on a general view of the fyftem ; Clairault reduced it 
to an accurate calculation, and gave the laft decifive proof of the 
truth of the doétrine of univerfal attraction. 

An equal fimilarity in the elements of the comets of 1532 and 
1668, deduced from the obfervations of Apien, Fracaftor, and 
Hevelius, induced Hailey to prediét its return in 1789. The 
difficulties however of accurately calculating its places, or even 
of afcertaining the true time of its perthelica, are much greater 
than thofe with which the celebrated Clairault encountered. 
This comet, in receding from its laft perihelion, approached near 
to Jupiter and Saturn, when it pafled their orbits; it is pro 
bable alfo that it pailed not far from Herfchell’s planet; the in- 
fluence of thefe large bodies muft have beea very confiderable: 
and it is impoffitie to know whether other bodies, yet undif- 
covered, might not difturb this comet in the remote parts of its 
orbit. All the calculations, therefore, will be liable to error 
which alironomers muit defpair of corre@ing, 

Sir Henry Englefield, in the work before us, has given the 
places of the comet on fifteen different fuppofitions of its arrival 
at its perihelion, from Auguft 25th, 1788, to Auguft 120, 
1789. In each fuppofition, the apparent longitude and latitude 
is given for every 8th day, from go days before, to g6 days after, 
the perihelion, The method in which Sir Henry has eonftruded 
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the tables is mechanical, viz. from the projection of the comet’s 
orbit on the plane of the Ecliptic; but, without the drawing 
which accompanies the pamphiet, we cannot give an account 
either of the projeGtion, or of the method of computing from it 
the places of the comet. We can only fay, that it is ingente 
oufly contrived, and neatly executed ; and will be found tole- 
rably accurate, at leaft as accurate as fine pointed compafles and 
ood fcales can make it. 

The defcription of the method of taking the right afcenfion 
and declination of the heavenly bodies, with the reticule rhom- 
boid of Dr. Bradley, without placing the inftrument in the 
plane of the Equator, would be totally unintelligible without the 
figures: it is worthy the attention of the pratical aftronomer. 


-— FAL « 
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Art. VIII. PuirosopnicaLt Transactions of the Royal Society. 
Vol. LXXVIU. For the Year 1788. Part I. concluded; from 


p- 249- 
PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


Of the Methods of manifefting the Prefence, and afcertaining the 
Quality, of fmal! Quantities of natural and artificial Electricity. 
By Mr. ‘Tiberius Cavallo, F,R.S. 


R. Cavallo juftly obferves, that our knowlege of cletricity 
V goes very little, if at all, beyond the fuperiicial part of it; 
that thofe who are now willing to diftinguifh themfelves in this 
branch of philofophy, ought to examine the electrical power, not 
fo much in its accumulated as in its incipient fate; that its firft 
origin, or very beginning, ought to be inveitigated; as it is 
afterwards very eafy to underftand its increafe, and to compre- 
head how a great quantity may be accumulated by repeated ad- 
ditions of the {mallet portions. 

He accordingly gives an account of the diferent methods that 
have been contrived for afcertaining {mall quantities of the elec- 
tric power, pointing out their refpyctive advantages and defects, 
He confidets more particularly the two ingenious improvements 
made by Mr. Bennet, to one of which, the electrometer, we 
taink he hardly does juftice. Its advantages, he fays, are Sa 


greater degree of fenfibility, and a more eafy conftruction :’ its 


> 


difadvantaves, © firft, that the inftrument is not portable; and, 
econdly, that even when not carried about, it is apt to be fpoiled 
very eaftiy :’ but we can uffirm from our own experience of it, 
that it is portable, and not more liable to be fpoiled than is na- 
turally to be expected in fo delicate an inftrument: we are well 
affured that it has been carried from Derbyfhire to London and 
York, without Injury 
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Mr. Bennet’s Doubler is the fubjeét of a more minute and 
more important invefligation. The principle of it is this, By 
M. Volta’s femi-infulated plates, diffujed ele@tricity is attraQed 
and condenfed into a {mall compafs. When one plate has re. 
ceived electricity, pofitive for inttance, another is laid upon its 
and the atmofphere of che firft, repelling the eleétric fluid from 
~ the fecond (which is touched with a conducting fubftance, to 
carry off the fluid), produces in this fecond an equal negative 
eleftricity, without lofing any of its own: the fecond is, in like 
manner, made to produce an equal pofitive ele&ricity in a third: 
the firft and third, now both po/iive, being placed fide by fide 
aét with double force, and the fecond, laid upon them, acquires 
an electricity nearly double to the firft; and by repeating this 
fimple protedure, the minuteft degrees of electricity are conti- 
nually doubled, till they become fenfible. Now it is plain, that 
if any electricity exifts in the plates themfelves, this electricity 
of their own will be multiplied as well as that which we want 
to difcover by them; and Mr. Cavallo has fhewn, from a variety 
of experiments, that they always do contain electricity, which 
becomes fenfible after a certain number of doublings. He fhews 
alfo, that this is not peculiar to the femi-infulated plates, but 
that, ‘ ftrictiy {peaking, every fubftance is always eledtrified, 
viz. that every fubftance, and even the various parts of the fame 
body, contain at all times more or lefs electric fluid than that 
quantity of it which it ought to contain, in order to be in an 
ele@trical equilibrium with the bodies that furround it.’ The 
fluctuating electric ttate of the air, the paflage of eledtrified 
clouds, the evaporation and condenfation of fluids, and the 
frition arifing from various caufes, are perpetually adting on 
the electric fluid of all bodies, fo as to increafe or diminihh it, or 
difturb its equilibrium ; and very fmaill differences in its diftri- 
bution, fuch as do not affect our inttruments, may be fufficient 
for feveral interefting operations of nature, The excitation of 
electricity by our machines appears, from the author’s curious 
obfervations, to be no other ‘han a rapid doubling or multiplica- 
tion, on principles analogous to the above mentioned, of the na- 
tural furplus of electricity exifting in the glafs or rubber. 


Obfervations on the Manner in which Glafs is charged with the 
Electric Fluid, and difcharged. By Edward Whitaker Gray, 
M.D. F.R.S. 

It is commonly fuppofed, that the natural quantity of eledtric 
fluid in glafs cannot be increafed or diminifhed ; and that itis 
impoffible to add any to one furface of a plate or jar, unlefs am 
equal quantity be, at the fame time, given out from the other 
furface. Dr. Gray, on the contrary, confiders it as one of thé 


fundamental laws of electricity, that glafs, and every other 
knows 
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ynown fubftance, may have their natural quantity of ele@ric 
Quid either increafed or diminithed to a certain limited degree ; 
which degree (catterti paribus) is in proportion to the extent of 
furface. An intulated jar will receive, by its knob, a certain 

yantity of electric fluid on the inner furface, and nearly aa 
equal quantity may then be drawn off by the finger from the 
outer turface; bur this departure of the fluid from the outfide 
cannot be (as it has been fuppofed) the caufe which permits the 
addition of fluid to the iniide, but merely the confequence of 
the action of that furplus quantity which was thrown in, and 
which may be taken out again by touching the knob inftead of 
the coating. When this hift quantity has been taken from the 
outfide, another like quantity may be added to the infide, and 
fo on fucceflively till the jar is completely charged. The Doétor 
fuppofes the di/charge to happen on the fame principle, and: to be 
no other than an inconceivably rapid fucceffion of fuch fmall 
quantities of the fluid, as may be fent off without caufing a de- 
{truction of the equilibrium. For if the whole charge left the 
jar at once, there would be a point of time, in which the jar 
could have no electric fluid either on one fide or the other: nay 
more, when a large jar or battery is difcharged by means of a 
few inches of thin wire, there would be a point of time, at 
which the whole quantity of the charge muft be contained in a 
piece of wire weighing only a few grains. 


Frigorific Experiments on the mechanical Expanfion of Air, explaining 
the Cauje of the great Degree of Cold on the Summit of high Moun- 
tains, the fudden Condenfation of acreal Vapour, and of the per= 
petual Mutability of atmoj/pheric Heat. By Erafmus Darwin, 
M.D. F.R.S. : 

From the great degrees of cold produced by the evaporation 
of fluids, and the great quantity of heat neceflary for expanding 
them into vapour, Dr. Darwin was led to fulpect, that by mere 
mechanical expanfion the capacity for heat is enlarged ; or in other 
words, that elaftic fluids, while they expand, abforb heat from 
bodies in their vicinity, fo as to preduce cold in them ; and con= 
verfely, that while they are condenfed, the Auid heat is {queezed 
out, and communicated to the contiguous bodies, The experi- 
ments here ftated confirm this ingenious conjecture, and afford 
anew and moft interefting explanation of atmofpheric heat, va- 
pour, and rain. 

The condenfed air in an air-gun, and in the air-veflel of a 
water-engine, expanding in its difcharge from them, was fourd 
to fink thermometers expofed to the blaft; though, previoufly, 
of the fame temperature with them. In condenting the ay: int 
the receiver of the air-gun, a heat was produced, fenfibl-: tc _ 
hand ; independently of what might be attributed to €rj¢ “nd 
the fytinge. In the receiver of an air-pump, Cold ws pr 
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both when the included air was expanded by rapid exhauftiog: 
and .when the external air was expanded on its re-admiffion into 
the vacuum. In al! thefe cafes of expanfion, the watery vapour 
contained in the air was condenfed or rendered vifible; in con. 
fequence of the heat, that kept it in folution, being abforbed 
from it by the expanding air. The Doétor takes notice of a 
curious phenomenon of this kind, which is obferved in the 
fountain of Hiero, conftruéted on a large fcale in one of the 
Hungarian mines: the air is comprefled by a column of water 
260 feet high; and in confequence of this great condenfation, 
on opening a ftop cock, it expands and abforbs heat with {o 
much vehemence, that the moifture it contains is not only pre- 
cipitated, but falls in a fhower of fnow, with icicles adhering to 
the nofel of the cock. 

Now, as the air which furrounds our globe is in perpetual 
circulation, its different parts muft be perpetually varying in 
denfity and heat. Rifing up to the fummits of mountains, it is 
expanded, and abfords heat from them: defcending into vallies, 
it is compreffed, and gives out that heat to the bodies with which 
it comes in contact: by its great expanfion in the higher res 
gions, what watery vapour it contains is fo far deprived of heat, 
as to be precipitated in {now or hail. 

Some fudden changes of heat, correfponding with the height 
of the barometer, are accounted for on the fame principle. The 
Door has frequently obferved, that when the barometer rofe 
(the wind continuing im the fame quarter) the air became many 
degrees warmer; and Mufichenbroek relates that, in winter, 
when the barometer finks, the cold increafes, 

The precipitation or condenfation of vapour the Do@or calls 
devaporation; a term new in our Janguage, but fo ufeful and ex- 
preflive, that we make no doubt of its general reception. As 
vapour is formed by heat, the abftraction of heat devaporates it. 
Now, when the barometer finks (from whatever caufe not yet 
underftocd), the preflure being diminifhed, the lower air muft 
expand: in expanfion, it abforbs heat, and its moifture is de- 
vaporated. ‘The air, thus freed from its vapour, becomes more 
compreffible, and occupies lefs fpace: the contiguous parts of 
the atmofphere have therefore room to expand alfo: and thus 
the expanfion, abforption of heat, and devaporation, are propa- 
gated fucceffively through a large extent, fo that the original 
expanfion of a fmall province of atmofphere may produce ulti- 
mately an immenfe quantity of rain. 

This theory of the fucceffive and fudden propagation of devas 
poration is admirably illuftrated by a circumftance which takes 
place in the fteam engine. In the excellent one of Meff. Watt 
and Boulton (which, from the happy combination of chemical 


and mechanical power, the Doctor efteems, and we believe j uf 
the 
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the fit machine of human invention), when the cylinder is filled 
with fteam, a communication is opened between it and a fmall 
cell, which is kept cold and free from air: a {mall corner of the 
feam in the cylinder, next to this vacuum, rufhes into it, and 
the whole of the fteam is thus fuddenly expanded, and inftanidy 
devaporated (whence the very quick reciprocations of the pifton), 
though the cylinder itfelf is always kept as hot as boiling water, 
that 1s, as hot as the fteam was previous to its devaporation. 

Something very fimilar to this, he obferves, is often feen at 
the commencement of thunder ftorms: a fmall black cloud at 
fit appears, in a few minutes the whole heaven is covered with 
condenfing vapour, and the accumulation or efcape of electric 
matter feems to be rather the confequence, than the caule, of 
this fudden and general devaporation. 

When a province of air, by being deprived of its vapour, is 
comprefled into lefs fpace, the vacuity muft be fupplied by winds 
rufhing in on all fides, When this happens to the north of our 
climate, a fouth-weft wind, he obferves, will be produced here, 
which is otherwife very difficult to underftand, 


Experiments on local Heat. By James Six, Efq. 

Thefe experiments are a continuation of thofe of which we 
gave an account in the 72d volume of our Review, p. 256. 
They confirm the former obfervations refpecting a remarkable 
refrigeration, which, in clear weather, takes place near the 
earth in the night time; for, although the furface of the earth 
is moft heated by the fun during the day (in fummer at leaft), 
yet in the night the air near the ground is found to be colder 
than at any elevation in the atmofphere within the limits of thefe 
experiments (viz. a height of 220 feet); fometimes two de- 
grees colder at the height of one inch than at nine. This re- 
frigeration appears to be a conftant and regular operation of 
nature, taking place at all feafons of the year, but never in any 
confiderable degree, except when the air is ftill, and the fky per- 
fectly unclouded. Moift vapours, fuch as dews and fogs, did 
not feem to impede, but rather to increafe it. In very fevere 
frofts, when the air frequently depofites a great quantity of frozen 
vapour, it was generally found to be the greateft. 


Experiments on the cooling of Water below its freezing Point. By 
Charles Blagden, M. D. Sec. R S. &c. 

Thefe experiments were made, to inveftigate the caufe, and 
a(certain the modifications, of that well-known property of wa- 
ter, of bearing to be cooled, under different circumftances, con- 
fiderably below the freezing point, without congealing. Though 
the fubje& ftill remains involved in great obfurity, the experi- 
ments have elucidated feveral points refpecting it, and corrected 
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The water was generally put in a glafs tumbler, and cooled 
very gradually by a freezing mixture. The greateft cold which 
the Doétor could make it bear was 12° below the freezing point 

° . . . > ] 
that is 20° of Fahrenheit, though there are faid to be inftances of 
its remaining fluid at 14 of 15°.——The water continues to ex. 
pand during the whole progrefs of the cooling, and the expanfion 
feemed to proceed in an increafing ratio, being much greater on 
the laft degrees of cooling than it was on the firtt. 

Water freed from its air, as much as it could be by boiling 
did not freeze fo foon as the fame water unboiled; hard pump 
waiter fooner than pure; and turbid water, whatever kind of 
fubftance was mixed with it to produce the turbidne(s, could 
not be cooled at ajl below 32 without congealing. It is pros 
bably this circumftance, as the Dodtor obferves, which gave rife 
to the opinion that boiled water freezes fooner than unboiled : 
for if the water contain calcareous earth, held in folution by 
means of fixed air, as is the cafe with moft kinds of fpring wa. 
ter, this earth will be precipitated by the boiling, and the water 
wil! confequently lofe its tranfparency ; which, if expofed to the 
cold in that ftate, will be liable to freeze fooner than the fame 
kind of water unboiled and tranfparent. 

Saline folutions bore generally to be cooled below their ree 
fpective freezing points, nearly as much as water did below 32; 
and in thefe, as in water itfelf, the moft tranfparent were thofe 
which admitted of being cooled with the greateft eafe and cer- 
tainty. 

It is commonly fuppofed, that the cooling of water below its 
freezing point depends on reft, and that agitation is the general 
caufe by which it is brought to fhoot into ice. In fome of the 
Doétor’s experiments, agitation feemed to have no effeét, even 
when the cold was brought within 1 degree of the greateft that 
the water could bear. In others, it occafioned inftant congela- 
tion, though the water was not cooled fo low by feveral degrees, 
fo that the effect muft have depended on fome further circum. 
ftances than mere want of reft; one of which he. fufpedcts to be 
a fort of tremulation, rather agitating fma!l portions of the wa- 
ter feparately, than moving the whole body together. 

The contaét of the leaft particle of ice is known to make the 
water freeze inftantly, and many of the circumftances attending 
the procefs are {hewn to depend on this principle. Thus, frozen 
particles, almoft always floating in the air in frofty weather, pro- 
duce congelation in water expoied to them, while fuch as Is 
Sheltered, in air equally cold, continues fluid: oi] poured on the 
furface, which in the latter fituation has no effect, ferves as a 
defence in the former, and impedes the congelation. 

The Dostor endeavours to account for thefe phenomena, by 


fups ing the particles of water to be poffefled of a kind of pole 
rity; 
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rity; that is, to have particular attracting points or furfaces, 
whole attraction ts counterbalanced by a certain quantity of la- 
tent heat, and which rufh together when that heat is fufficiently 
diminifhed, Whatever tends to bring the particles into a ftate 
more advantageous to their junction, as by prefenting their at- 
trating furfaces more directly to one another, forcing them 
nearer together, removing contrary attractions, Xc. muft haften 
the congelation : thus a piece of ice, having its attracting fur- 
faces already in the mott favourable pofition, and their power 
probab'y ftronger from their union, promotes the attraclion of 
the particles of the ftill fluid water. He purfues thefe fpecula- 
tions at fume length, and concludes them with another rather 
more unexpected in an experimental enquiry. 

‘It feems moft probable (he fays) that the particles of matter in 
general are nothing more than centres to certain attractive and repul- 
five powers; on which hypothefis ic may be underitood, that if two 
or more of thefe central points are brought much within the limits of 
their refpective atiraétions and repulfions, thefe powers will no 
longer be equal at equal diftances from their common centre. Now 
fuch a combination of central points may be confidered as one par- 
ticle of any particular matter; and the unequa! diftances from the 
common centre at which the attractions and repulfions are equal, will 
define what may be called the fhape of that particle. And if, at 
equal diltances, the attraction or repulfion is much greater at one 
point than at another, that will conflitute a polarity.’ 


An Account of Experiments made by Mr. fobn Al*Nab, at Albany 
Fort, Hudjon’s Bay, relative to the freezing of Nitrous and Vitrioite 
Acids. By Henry Cavendifh, Efq. F.R.S. & A.S 
In the former paper on this fubject *, fome 

particulars were deduced from reafoning, in a sisiatons 

manner which did not trike the generality of |Scrength. Ae i 

readers with much conviction. . The prefent} seg | —45 





Nitrous. 


experiments were made to afcertain the truth 538 | —30 
of it; and their refults agree, for the moft part, 508 | —38 
fuficiently well with the former, except in a 47 — y 


few inftances where fome deception had pro- 448° | — 4 


bably happened with refpeét to'the ftrengths of | 418 | — 2 

the acids, 388 | — 4 

__Uhe freezing points, corre(ponding to the} 363 | —I10 

different trengcths, are now determined, from 328 | —18 

the whole, as in the annexed table ; where the 298 | 28 

mark — means be . 7 © itriol: 

wi means below o, and +- above o, es Vitriolic. 

abrenheit’s {cale, The ftrengths are exprefled 

by the weight of marble which 1000 parts of st . 6 
g} 2 


the acid are capable of diffolving or faturating. | tien 
This is a very good way of trying, as well as 846 | +42 
exprefling, the ftrength of nitrous acid; but in 758 —45_ 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxvi. p. 192. 
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trying the vitriolic by this method, an uncertainty would arife 
on acccunt of the felenite formed in the operation, which founisg 
what defends the marble from the further ation of the acid, 
The ftrength of this acid was therefore computed from the 
weight of plumbum vitriolatum, formed by the addition of fugar 
of lead: a quantity of oil of vitriol, fufficient to produce 309 
parts of that compound, was found adequate to the faturation 
of 33 parts of marble; that is, to faturate as much fixed alcalj 
as a quantity of nitrous acid does that would diflolve 3 of 
marble. 

Specific gravity would perhaps have been a better criterion, 
and would likewite have enabled us to compare thefe experiments 
with Mr. Keir’s *; which cannot now be done without very 
troublefome and delicate experimental inveftigations, except in 
one inftance, where Mr, Cavendifh has himfelf determined the 
gravity of his acid. He informs us, that the gravity of 1,780, 
the ftrength at which Mr. Keir found oil of vitriol to freeze 
moft eafily, anfwers to his ftrength of 848, which is very near 
to the laft but one in the above table: the freezing points alfo 
correfpond very nearly, Mr. Keir’s being +46, and Mr. Ca. 
vendifh’s +42. 


Experiments and Obfervations relating to the Principle of Acidity, 
the Compofition of Water, and Pologifton. By Jofeph Prieft 
Jey, LL.D. F.R.S. 

That water is compofed of two kinds of air, vital and inflam- 
mable, is almof univerfally admitted as one of the moft import. 
ant, and beft afcertained difcoveries of modern chemiftry. ** How 
is it poffible (fays M. Lavoifier, with his affociates +) to doubt of 
it, when we fee that by burning together 15 grains of inflam- 
mable air and $5 of vital air, we obtain exaétly 100 grains of 
water; and that, by the decompofition of water, we recover the 
fame principles, in the fame proportions? If we could doubt of 
a truth eftablifhed an experiments fo fimple, fo palpable, we 
fhould no Jonger have any thing certain in phyfics ; we ought 
equally to queftion whether vitriolated tartar be really compofed 
of vitriolic acid and fixt alcali, fal ammoniac of marine acid and 
volatile alcali, &c. &c. for the proofs which we have of the com- 
pofition of thefe falts are of the very fame kind, ‘and not at all 
more rizorous than thofe which eftablifh the compofition of 
water.” When Meffrs Baumé, Cadet, Darcet, and Saged, 


—) 





* See M. Rev. for March laft, p. 184. 
+ Lavoifier, Bertholet, and Fourcroy, in their report, to the Aca- 


_ demy, of Haffenfratz and Adet’s new fyftem of chemical charatters, 


June 27, 1787. 

t In their report of the New Chemical Nomenclature, Jane 23 

1787. See Rev. for July laft, p. 74. . fated 
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fated to the French Academy their doubts refpecting this doc- 
rine, obferving that an immenfe quantity of heat and light is 
jiengaged in the combuftion, and that the water might have 
been held in folution by this heat, as it is in the atmofphere; the 
sbove correfpondence in weight was urged as a decifive proof 
ggainft them, for when 100 grains of the two airs produce ex- 
aftly 100 grains of water, it is impoffible that all this water 
could have previoufly exifted im the airs. 

It appears, however, after all, from the paper now before us, 
that this correfpondence of weight, on which fo much ftrefs has 
been laid, and which makes the bafis of the whole doétrine of 
the compofition and decompofition of water, has adtually no 
exiftence. Nor, perhaps, is it fo furprifing that inaccuracies 
and deceptions fhould happen in experiments of fo much deli- 
cacy, as that atheory fo important fhould be raifed, with fo 
much confidence, on a foundation fo apparently deceitful, and 
fo infuficiently explored, 

By repeating, in a more accurate manner, the experiment of 
the combuftion of the two airs, with due precautions to previ- 
oully feparate from them as much as poffible all extraneous moif- 
ture, Dr. Prieftley bas now found, that the weight of the water 
produced falls always far fhort of the weight of air decompofed ; 
and, inftead of air being a component part of water, he has made 
it probable that water is acomponent part of air. 

It is already known that inflammable air cannot be produced 
without water ; and the Doétor fhews, by feveral experiments, 
that the cafe is the fame with refpe&t to fixed air: the aerated 
terra ponderofa, which appears to have no water in its com- 
pofition, yields no fixed air till water is introduced; and 43 
or 44 grains of the water are always expended in the production 
of 100 grains of air; fo that, of this air, water makes near one 
half. Icis probable, that the fame thing obtains in every other 
kind of air, fince water is employed in the production of them 
all; that pure water is their proper bafis, or the fubftance with- 
out which no aeriform fluid can fubfift ; and therefore that water 
bas never been either compofed or decompofed in any of our 
Opfrations, 

The water, produced by the combuftion of the two airs, was 
always found to contain an acid. The experiment was often re- 
peated, and on a large fcale, in order to procure fufficient quan~ 
tities of the water for the neceflary trials; and a rigorous exa- 
Mination of it, by Mr. Keir and Dr. Withering, fhewed clearly 
that the acid is the nitrous. ‘This alfo is an important difco- 
very; for phlogi/i:cated air has hitherto been thiught neceflary 
to the formation of nitrous acid. 

Door Prieftley obierves, * that the doétrine of the decompofiticn 


of water being fet afide, that of ph/ozifton (which, in confequence of 
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the Jate experiments on water, has been almoft univerfally abane 
doned) will much better itand its ground, as all the newly dif. 
covered fats are more ealily explained by the help of it ;’ and 
indeed we do not fee how they can be explained at all Without 
it. He confiders, for infance, the inflammable air obtained from 
fulphur and metals by patling eam of water over them ina red 
heat. If this air does not proceed from 2 decompofition of the 
iteam, it muft receive its principle of inflsmmability from the 
fulpbur or metal, which therefore cannot be /imple bodies, as the 
antiphlogiftic theory makes them to be. This inflammable fub. 
ftance cannot be fuppofed to be real fulphur, or real metal, be- 
caule, whatever body it be obtained from, it is found always to 
pofl:/s the fame properties, to be transferable to other bodies b 

the fame laws of affinity, and to produce with them the fame 
compounds, 


¢> In our preceding account of this volume (See our laf 
month’s Review, page 249.) we noticed the meteorological jour- 
nals, on which the toliowing remark has occurred to us, fince 
the article was printed, viz. That two obfervations in the day 
feem too few for collecting the mean heat of the twenty-four hours; 
efpecially when they are made at ftated hours, which hours 
(7 A.M. and 2 P. M.) are in fome feafons of the year nearly the 
coldeft and hotieft in the twenty-four, but in other feafons, nei- 
ther the one nor the other. From our own obfervations, which 
have been extenfive, and often repeated, at {hort intervals, during 
the night as well as the day, the greatett cold (excepting in ex- 
traordinary circumftances) appears to be, in all feafons, about 
fun-rife, apd the greateft heat about the middle of the interval 
between noon and fun-fet: but wedo not pretend that a medium 
between thele two would be the true mean beat of the 24 hours. 
‘Lo afcertain that, the continuance of the refpective degrees of 
heat ougnt to be taken into the account, Lh = 





Art. 1X. 4 frort and plain Expofition of the Old Teftament, with de- 
wotional and practical Reflections, for the Use of Famtlies. By the 
Kev. Job Orton, S.T.P. Publtithed from the Author’s MSS. 
by Robert Gentleman. Vol. 1.* 8vo. 6s, Boards. Longman, 
&e. 1788. 

\ ATR. Job Orton was a D'ffenting Minifter, of confiderable 
reputation, at Shrewfbury. Several of his publications 
have been commended in our Review. It appears from the pre- 





* This work is now printing by fabfcription. ‘I'he proposals 
inform us, that ‘it is hoped the whole will be comprifed in five vo- 
Jumes 8vo. but will not exceed fix; that a head of the Author 
will be engraved; and that an account of his life will be given with 
the lait volume.’ 
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face to this work, that for more than twenty years he made the 
expounding of the Scriptures a conftant part of his public fer- 
vices. AS he apprehended that a fhort and plain expofition of 
the Old Feftament, with practical refleétions at the end of the 
chapters, was much wanted for the ufc of families, he (toward 
the clofe of his life) put the papers, which he had formerly 
written for the pulpit, into the hands of the Rev. Mr. Palmer of 
Hackney ; earneftly requefting him to prepare them for the 
prefs. Tn an advertifement prefixed to this volume, Mr, Palmer 
fays, ‘ Having fuch other engagements as rendered it impoffible 
for me to proceed in this great work with fuch difpatch as to 
fnith it in any reafonable time, I at length determined to re- 
fizn it, with all my materials, into the hands of my worthy 
fiend Mr. Gentleman *, who, on various accounts, appeared to 
me the fitreft perfon 1 knew to execute the defign of the worthy 
projector.’ 

Mr, Gentleman, in the preface which follows, gives an ac- 
count of the manner in which he has proceeded in executing 
what he conceived to have been the Auchor’sdehgn. He can- 
didly confefles, that * had the work received the finifhing hand of 
the Author, or been publifhed under his own infpection, it 
would no doubt have been more complete.’ ‘This we can eafily 
believe; but we think that the generality of plain Chriftians, 
who have not fo much relifh for learned criticifms as for devo- 
tional and practical reflections, may find it an agreeable and ute 
ful family-book, and as fuch we recommend it. Rh 7 


* A Diffenting Minifter at Kidderminfter, Worcefterfhire. 





Art. X. Military Antiquities refpedting a Hiftory of the Englifhb Army, 
from the Conqueit to the prefent Time. By Francis Groie, Efq. 
F,A.S. gto, »2 Vols. 41. 4s. Boards. Hooper. 1788. 


W' announced to the Public, in our Review for Sept. 
i786, p. 203. that Captain Grofe had publifhed five 
Numbers of the Adihtary Antiguities; and we then laid before 
our Readers the propofed obje€ts which the Author had in view. 
lhe work is now completed, and its contents will appear from 
the following account, 

Although the hiftory commences with the Norman invafion, 
yet, in order to elucidate his fubject, the Author previcufly gives 
4 brief defcription of the military eftablifhment of the Anglo- 
Saxons, previous to the time of that event. 

Pe:fonal attendance in war, for the defence of the country, 
being a branch of the Saxon’s trinoda neceffitas, obliged every 


Pew capable of bearing arms, and not incapacitated by bo-~ 
ly infirmity, in cafe of a foreign invafion, internal infurrection, 
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or other emergency, to join the army. The regulations which 
were obferved in forming the army, are minutely defcribed ; to. 
gether with the armour and weapons, and the manner of giving 
bartrle. 

The introdu@tion of the feudal fyftem by King William, 
made a confiderable change in the military eftablifhment of the 
nation. By this fyftem, all the lands in the realm were divided 
into certain portions, each producing an annual revenue, called 
a Knight's fee*. Every tenant in capife, that is, every perfon 
holding immediately from the King the quantity of land equal 
to a Knight’s fee, was bound to hold himfelf in readine(s, with 
a horfe and arms, to ferve in the wars, either at home or abroad, 
at his own expence, forty days in a year; perfons holding more 
or lefs, were bound to do duty in proportion to their tenures, 
The fervice being accomplifhed, the tenant was at liberty to 
return home; and if he and his followers continued with the 
army, they were paid by the King. 

Our Author enters into many particulars refpeéting this feus 
dal fervice, which being to be found in feveral former works, 
do not now require to be Jaid before our Readers. The feudal 
troops however were only one part of the military force of the 
kingdom ; the other confifted of the poffe comitatus, which was 
compofed of all the freemen between the age of fifteen and fixty. 

Although the chief deftination of this eftablifhment was ta 
preferve the peace, under the fheriff, yet they were liable to be 
called @vt in cafes of invafion, either to defend the country or 
repel the enemy. 

Captain Grofe proceeeds to enumerate the fpecial laws re- 
lating to each of thefe fpecies of troops, and to defcribe their 
_ arms, &c. with the changes, which from time to time took place, 
both with refpe& to the army itfelf, and the feveral modes of 
offenfive and defenfive war. 

fter the Reftoration, the feudal tenures were abolifhed by a& 
of parliament, and a national militia was eftablifhed, wherein 
houfe-keepers, and other fubftantial perfons, were bound to find 
men, horfes, arms, ammunition and pay, each according to their 
real or perfonal eftates. The Captain here gives an abftraé of 
12 Car, II, c. 21 & 29. and of 13 & 14 Car. Il. c. 3. accord 
ing to which the militia were occafionally muftered and exer- 
cifed, but being found expentive, and troublefome to the couns 
try, it was by degrees neglected. 


——_—, 





* Our ancient lawyers do not agree as to the quantity of land, oF 
fum of money, of which it confifted. Perhaps it varied in different 
periods. In the reign of Hen. II. it was fated at 204, per ana. and 
their number in the kingdom was G6o0,0c0. 
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About the year 1756, the nation being much alarmed by the 
threats of an invafion, many leading perions refumed the idea of 
sqftituting a well-difciplined militia, which after fome oppofition 
gas at length carried into a law, 30 Geo. ie-€. 25. and by fe- 
yeral fubfequent acts reduced to Its preient form ; which the Aue 
thor minutcly detar-s through feveral pages. . 

Befide thefe conftitutional forces, there were in the Englith 
army, at all times, from the Conqueft downward, ftipendiary 
troops, both natives and foreigners; the firft were hired by the 
Kings, with the money paid by perfons commuting tor feudal 
fervice ; the foreigners were paid out of the privy purfe, or fuf- 
fered to live on free quarters: they were known by the various 
names of Ruptiarii, Routers, and Ayters, and were, in reality, a 
fet of freebooters of ail nations, ready to embrace any fide for 
hire. Thee are feparately defcribed, and an account is given 
of the fervices they performed, and the Kings by whom they 
were employed. 

The ftipcndizry forces, the garrifons and caftle-guards ex- 
cepted, were kept up only in time of war, and though merce- 
nary, were not a ftanding army. The fi ft ftanding forces which 
were employed by our Kings, were their immediate body guards, 
fuch as the fergeants at arms, the yeomen of the guard, and the 
genilemen penfioners; yet thefe feem to have been calculated 
more for fupporting the f{plendour of the court, than for actual fere 
yice in the field. 

During the troubles under Charles I. a number of troops were 
gaifed by both parties, without any attention to law or cuftom, 
which Captain Grofe pafles over as not coming within the fcope 
of his work, Many of the regiments raifed by the Parliament, 
were, on the Reftoration, difbanded, and on the fame day re- 
levied by Charles II. for his fervice, “I'wo regiments of guards, 
raifed by him in 1660, one of horfe and one of foot, formed the 
two firft corps of our prefent army; which was afterward cons 
fiderably increafed. 

The Revolution, which fucceeded, caufed the military con- 
fitution to be newemodelled: and the army is now voted from 
year ty year only, by an act ftyled the Mutiny Bill, 

After thus giving a general account of the army, Captain 
Giofe goes back, and fhews how the national forces were an- 

ciently aflembled, In this part of the work, the reader will 
meet with many curious particulars, among which the manner 
of fummoning the ecclefiaftics, and their fervices in the army, 
are not the leaft remarkable. It feems difficult to reconci'e the 
practice of the ancient ecclefiaftics with their principles,.or even 
with their laws. 

“ We every where read,’ fays the Captain, ¢ of Bifhops ferving in, 
and fometimes commanding armies ; and frequently of their fight- 
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ing, like private troopers, in the ranks of a fquadron, and that not 
in crufades or religious wars: at the fame time Canons, Councils 
and Popes unanimoufly forbid ecclefiattics of all degrees to ufe the 
fword, or engage in any military operations. An inilance of this is 
hewn in the cate of Philip ce Dreux, Bifhop of Beauvais, who as 
Matthew Paris relates, being taken prifoner b hing Richard I. in 
complete armour, was confined in prifor . the Pope, interferin in 


his behalf, folicited his releafe, onder the title of his fon, and the 
gon of the churcii. co which, the King fent him the coat 
of matl wherein the £3fh ip Was taken, with the following guettion 

> 


** Is this thy fon’s coat or not?” To which the Pope ingenuouily an. 
fwered, it was neither his fon’s coat, nor the coat of the fon of the 
church ; thereby difavowing him, and declining to interett himfelf 
tor an ecclefiaftic foimproperly employed. ‘This Bifhop, in order to 
avoid offending the letter of the canon and other regulations, did not 
ufe afword, but fought with a mace, of which he made fo powerful 
an ufe, that, at the battle of Bovines, he beat down Long-Sword, 
Earl of Salifbury ; how he avoided the {pilling of blood, is not fo 
evident, fince it would be next toimpoffible, to beat out a man’s 
brains, without cauftug the prohibited eflufion.’ 

The methods of raiing the ft pendiary or mercenary troops 
are next defcribed; thete were either by commifhons, in fubftance 
like our prefent beating orders, authorifing perfons to enlift vo- 
Junteers ; or by indentures, by which certain perfons engaged to 
provide a certain number of abie men, properly armed, to ferve 
the King, for a ftated time, at a ftipulated pay. In thefe agree= 
ments it was ufual for the King to advance part of the pay be- 
fore-hand *, and to give fecurity for the regular payment of the 
remainder: in one of thefe indentures, fpecimens of which are 
given in the notes, Henry V. pledged all his jewels, which were 
not redeemed till after his death. 

The Author proceeds to defcribe the prefent modes of recruit- 
ing, and prefling. On thefe fubjeéts he offers {ome excellent 
remarks, in his ufual manner, mixing humour with ferious and 
juft obfervation. 

« An att for imprefling foldiers took place in 1779, when all the 
thieves, pickpockets, and vagabonds, in the environs of London, too 
Jame to run away, and too poor to bribe the parifh officers, were 
apprehended and delivered over as foldiers, to the regiments quar- 
tercd in the very towns and villages where thefe banditti had lived 
and been taken ; thefe men being thus fet at large in the micit of 
their old companions and connections, immediately deferted, where- 
by the whole expence, by no means an inconfiderable one, was thrown 
away: nor did the foldiers of the regiments on which they were im- 
pofed, take the leaft pains to prevent their efcape, or to retake them; 
as they juilly confidered being thus made the companions of thieves 
and robbers, a moft grievous and cruel infult, and loudly complained 
of it, as fuch, totheir officers. Indeed it feems to have been a very 
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* This advanced money was afterward called impre? money. 
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+1 *adeed meafure, tending to deftroy that profeffional pride, that 
ul-j9 7 corss which ought molt aflidvoufly to be cultivated in every 
yprit ~ “The profeffion of a foidier has long ceafed to be lucra- 
ola? ever it was fo. If it is likewilfe made difhonourable, where 
hall we get foldiers on whom we may depend ? When the exigencies 
of the times make it neceflary to take juch men into the fervice, they 
fhould at leaf be feat to regiments quartered in a diftant part of the 
kingdom, where thev and their characters are equally unknown, or 
divided among the regiments on foreign fervice, 

After the Captain has embod:ed his army, he reviews the ca- 
valry and infantry ; the armour is minutely defcribed, and a va- 
riety of plates, reprefenting teparately the weapons and armour, 
‘WJutrate what cannot be properly exprefied in, or thoroughly un- 
derftood from, verbal defcription ; together with thefe are given 
foures of the foldiers, both horfe and toot, with all their accou- 
trements. In this part of (he work, the reader is prefented with 
all the changes that have taken plece in the army with refpeét to 
drefs, arms, method of fighting, &c. from the Conqueft to the 
pref-nt time. 

Having thus taken a general review of the army, Captain 
Grofe proceeds to particular corps, of which the firft that he de- 
fcribes 1s the band of gentlemen penfioners, inftituted by Henry 
VIII. for an honourable body-guard, and to form a nurfery for 
oficers of his army, and for governors of caftles and fortified 
places. After enumerating the many laws, ordonances, and re- 
gilations iffued for the fupport of archery, and defcribing the 
bows, arrows, drefs, &c,. of the archers, be proceeds to the in- 
ftitution of the artillery company, which was incorporated by a 
patent of Henry VIil. in 1537, granting to perfons therein 
mentioned, licence for them to become * overfeers of the {cience 
of artillery, vzdelicet for long baws, crois bows, and hand guns.’ 
Succeeding Kings renewed tne charter; and although both long 
and crofs bows have for many years been !aid afide, the company 
fill continues ta exercife in the artillery ground. The Prince 
of Wales is the prefent Captain General : there is alfo a Prefi- 
dent, Vice-prefident, Treafurer, Colonel, Lieutenant Colone!, 
and Major (ufually chofen from the Court of Aldermen), with 
an adjucant, engineer, furgeon, chaplain, clerk, fergeant- major, 
drum-major, and meffenger. 

Captain Grofe next confiders the introduétion of fire arms. 
By his account, it does not appear, that the invention of guns 
powder, and its application to artillery and fmall arms, produced 
that (udden change in the art of war, or in the weapons, which 
might have been expected. He attributes this delay in the adop- 
tion of fire arms, to the almoft fuperftitious reverence that man- 
kind generally have for old profeffional cuftoms. ‘ This arifes 
(fays our Author, in the charaéter of a moral philofopher) not 
only from a ftrong prepofleffion in favour of opinions, which 
they 
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they [profeffional men] have been taught all their lives to cone 
fider as uncontrovertible, but becaufe improvements tend to thew 
that the rifing generation is wifer than their forefathers and fe. 
niors,—a pofition old men will never willingly allow. This d:flike 
to innovations is peculiarly found in old foldiers, becaufe by 
adopting new weapons, and confequently a new exercife, the 
old and expert foldiers find themfelves in a worfe ftate than new 
recruits, as they have not only a new exercife to learn, but alfo 
the old one to forget: for the truth of this ebfervation, | appeal 
to every military man, who has icen any alteration made in the 
ordinary routine of duty or exercile.’ 

Fire arms of various kinds, which are difcharged with the 
hand, are defcribed. They were firft introduced into this kings 
dom in 14.70, when Edward IV. landing at Ravenfpurgh, brought 


with him, among other forces, 300 Flemings, armed, as Leland ’ 


fays, with **hange * guns.” Our narrow limits will not pers 


met us to tranfcribe the hiftory of the improvements made in 
fire arms fince their firft introduction, and it will be imperfe@ 
if it be abridged. 

It was found neceflary, on many occafions, to embark a nume 


ber of foldiers on board of our fhips of war; and mere land-men , 
being at firft extremely unhealthy, and, until they had been ace ’ 


cuflomed to the fea, in a great meafure unferviceable, it was 
judged expedient to appoint certain regiments for that fervice, 
who were trained to the different medes of fea fighting, and alfo 
made ufetul in fome of thofe manoeuvres of a fhip, where a great 
number of hands were required. ‘ihis corps, from the nature 
of their duty, were d:ftinguifhed by the appellation of maritime 
foldisrs, or marines. The precife time of this inftitution, like 
many other points of misitary hiftory, is involved in obicurity. 
‘The oldeft corps of this kind which the Captain has been able 
to difcover, was the third regiment of infantry, in the lift of the 
army for the year 1684. 

The marines proving a very ufeful corps, have been much in- 
ereafed fince their firft eftablifhment. At prefent, they confift 
of feventy companies ; and are formed in:o three divifions, ftae 
tioned at Plymouth, Portimouth, and Chatham, where they can 
eafily embark on any emergency. 

Captain Grofe next defcribes the invalids, fencibles, and in- 
dependent companies. Of the London train’d bands he gives 
an ample account; they originated from the artillery Company, 
and are wholly intended for the defence of the city and its fube 
urbs ; their numbers at prefent amount to 24,621 men. 

The tergeants at arms were firft inftituted by Richard I. in 
imitation of a corps of the fame name, formed by Philip Au- 
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* Hand guns, we {uppofe. 
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hus, King of France; their duty was to watch round the 
King’s tent, and arreft traitors and other offenders: their num~ 
ber at prpfent is reftricted toeight. — ' 

The yeomen of the guard were raifed by Henry VII. in 1485 5 
they confifted of 50 men, of the beft quality under gentry, well 
made, and fix feet high; their duty was to attend the King and 
his fucceflors for ever. Their numbers have varied in almoft 
every fucceeding reign: at prefent they confit of a Captain, 
Lieutenant, Enfign, four Exons, a clerk of the cheque, two 
meflengers, and an hundred yeomen. | 

Thefe are the different fpecies of troops, of which the Britifh 
armies have at different times been formed ; except the royal ree 
giment of artillery, and corps of engineers. 

Mr. Grofe proceeds now to the itaff officers of our armies ; 
j.e. ofacers whofe duty is not confined to any fingle company, 
but lies equally with the whole corps, battalion, or regiment. 
The firft t§ the High Conftable, who was the fupreme com- 
mander of the army next the King: his authority, in fome cafes, 
feemed to clafh with that of royalty ; it was confequently deemed 
too great to be entrufted to a fubjeé, and was therefore laid afide 
by Henry VIII. fince which time it has only been occafionally 

ranted to be exercifed at a coronation, or fome other great 
public folemnity. 

The Marechal, or Marfhal, was the officer next in command 
tothe conftable. This office, like that of the Conftable, is as 
old as the Conqueft. At prefent, it is acivil and not a military 
ofice, the duties of which are fomewhat fingular: the Author 
has tranfcribed from original papers the moft remarkable parts 
of the Marfhal’s duty ; fome of which, efpecially thofe regula- 
tions that were made when the office was firft granted to the 
Norfolk family, ftfongly mark the barbarous manners of the 
time. 

Next in order to the Marfhal, was the Mafter of the Ord- 
uance, an office which is no older than the firft year of Richard II. 
yet is of vaft importance. The hiftorian gives the general out- 
line of the duties and privileges of the ancient Matters of the 
Ordnance, and concludes his article on this great office, with a 
litt of the Mafters General of the Ordnance, from its firft infti- 
tution to the year 1780, referving the modern regulations ree 
fpecting it until he treats of artillery. 

The ancient officers next defcribed are the Sergeant Major, 
the High Harbinger, the Provoft Marthal, &c. &c. 

It appears uncertain when our armies were firft divided inta 
regiments, or rather, at what time that term was firft intro- 
duced ; the fame difficulty occurs with refpeét to Colonel, Our 
hittorian places the introdu@tion of Colonels about the reign of 


Henry VIII. After defcribing the duties of this office, he pro 
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ceeds to thofe of the Lieutenant Colonel, Sergeant Major, Cap: 
tain, Lieutenant, Enfign, Sergeant, Corporal, or, as our Neti 
more properly writes it, Caporal, Lancefpeffata or Lance-Core 
poral, and Private, Drum Major, Drums and Fifers. Thef 
were the officers, commiflioned and non-commiffioned, till about 
the middle of the laft century, when the Adjutant, or Aide Major 
was added. : 

In a fimilar manner, the Author defcribes the officers of the 
cavalry, and then comes to the material article of Pay. 

Ancient hiftorians have not handed down to us any regular 
lift of the pay of the different officers and foldiers of which our 
armies have at different times been compoled: Captain Grofe 
has therefore, with great labour, collected from old records and 
official accounts, the pay of the individuals of the army at dif. 
ferent periods; and with thefe extraéts of accounts, the firft vo. 
lume concludes :—the fecond will form another article. 

(To be concluded in our next.] A me 





Art. XI. Winter Evenings: or Lucubrations on Life and Letters, 
1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. Boards Dilly. 1788. 


T has long been a queftion with many, whether what is ufually 
dL called a “earned education, weie really advantageous to, or de- 
ftructive of, that faculty which we denominate genius, and of 
which the pofl flor has fo much reafon to be proud. If, indeed, 
the fludy of Greek and Latin authors can prefent us with no 
other charaéter than the pedant defcribed by an eminent writer: 
—‘* Juft broken loofe from his cell; puffed with pride; his 
head fo full of words, that no room is left for ideas; his accom- 
plifhments fo highly prized by himfelf as to be intolerable to 
others ; ignorant of the hiftory, and untouched with the interefts 
of his native country:” if, we fay, the character here pour- 
trayed were the only one that the {chools could furnifh to us, it 
would, no doubt, be advifeable to burn our books, and leave the 
fafhioning of the mind to nature;—fimple, unaffifted nature. 
But if, on the other hand, by a careful examination of the an- 
cient writers, we add to our natural endowments ; if the mind 
is fo far ftored with the riches of antiquity, as that we may be 
enabled to fcatter them with a free but not too prodigal an hand; 
and if it be only in an erroneous judgment, and a perverted tafte, 
that we are to look for the affectation and pedantifm already 
noted, all is perfe@ly right.—T he mines of Greece and Rome 
may afluredly be opened and worked with fuccefs. 

We were led into the above refletion by a perufal of the 
work before us,—the writer of which appears to be a man of 
learning, but not a man of tafte. His readers, in general, will 
probably open the book, as we did, in expectation of finding, 
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the title-page announces, * Lucubrations on Life and Letters,’ but 

they will meet with fo many pages which are taken up ae 
fadjects relative to fcholaftic difputation ; fo many uninteretting 
efiys on verbal criticifm ; fo much concerning Prudentius, Apul- 
jinaris, Palengentus, Scevola, Samar thanus, &e. &c, tnat unlefs 
they be of a kindred fpirit with the Author, they will be apt to 
throw afide the volumes (as the poet fays) ‘© 3m mere defpair. 

The unknown writer of this work, though evidently a 
man of learning and extenfive reading, appears fometimes In 
the light of a rigid and uncharitabie feCtary ; and yet he rails at 
bigotry and fuperftition. Phe manner in which he {peaks of 
the dignified clergy of the church of England is rude and illi- 
beral. The following extract will fufficiently evince the truth 
of this aflertion; though it may not be confidered as a happy 
fecimen of that charity or brotherly love, that moderation and 
candour which are repeatedly and earneftly recommended to ail 
men, in the courfe of thefe eflays : 

‘The dull, dry, torpid, languid, foporific ityle difplays itfelf ia 
all its academica! grace, in fermons at Weitminfter Abbey before the 
Houfes of Lords and Commons. Thefe are commonly printed, and 
few things ever came from the prefs more iniipid; mere water- 
gruel, or rather mere chips in porridge. You may read feveral of 
them, and not find the name of Jefus Carift once interted. The 
name of God is fparingly admitted. <A paffage from f{cripture might 
fpoil a period, or give the diicourfe a vulyar air. No attempt to 
trike the imagination or move the paffions. ‘The firit aim of the 
preacher feems to be to give no difguit to a faitidious audience; to 
go through the formality, with all the tranquilitiy of gentle dulnefs, 
neither rufiled himfelf, nor rudely daring to difturb his hearers. He 
is ufuatly before his Maker, in a temporal fenfe, on thefe occafions, 
and muft therefore carry his difh very upright, and be upon his good 
behaviour, or he may hinder his preferment and retard his tranfla- 
tion. A bold rebuke, a fpirited remonitrance againft faihionable 
vice, againit vain babbling, againft reviling each other in the fence, 
might hx the preacher in his place for life, as the froit congeals the 
ream. Te is fafer to talk about good old King Charles, and King 
David, the Jews ana the Samaritans, the Scribes and the Phari(ees, 
the Greeks and the Romans. Dulnefs feems to be confidered as a 
conftituent part of dignity ; and when a great man is defired to preach 
an occafional fermon, he aflumes fomething of an owl-like heavinefs 
of manner to preferve the appearance uniformly majetlic. If his difs 
Courle 1s not underftood, fo much the better; it may then be fup- 
pofed to contain any thing, and every thing; and as imagination 
exceeds reality, the preacher’s fame is likely to gain by the artifice.” 

Avain— 

* True religion infpires a greatnefs of mind as diftant from abje& 
Meannets as trom empty pride; but how cringing is the demeanour 
of the preferment-hunter, how fervile his converiation! He aiflents 
and diffents at the nod of his gracelefs patron. Many a footman is 


a on of {pirit in comparifon. And are fuch as thele the fervants of 
pea “ Jefus 
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Jefus Chrift, commiffioned to rebuke vice boldly, and to teach Others 
not to be conformed to the world? ‘Themfelves the flaves of Vanit 
and fafhion: looking upwards, not to heaven, but to prefermens 
and downwards with contempt on the inferior clergy, and all ‘the 
poor? Are thefe the men that are to bear the crofs, and teach Us to 
follow their example? ‘lhey know this world well indeed, and love 
it heartily; and if you with to play your cards well, either in the li. 
teral, or figurative fenfe of that phrafe, you cannot find better in- 
ftructors ; but for religion, many a plowman is a faint in comparifon, 
Diveit them of their feather-topt wigs, their gowns and caflocks, and 
they are only qualified to make a figure at a watering-place, a dancing 
and card aflembly, or in E:xchange Alley. 

‘ Nothing feems to fatisfy their rapacity. From vicarages and 
rectories, they rife in their afpirations to prebends, canonries, arch. 
deaconries, deanries, bifhoprics, and archbifhoprics, and thence to 
heaven as late as may be; fuch is the edification after which they 

ant, like as the hart panteth for the water brooks ; as to preachin 
the Gofpel to the poor, vifiting the fick, cloathing the naked, feed. 
ing the hungry, they have neither time nor inclination for fuch mean 
employment. ‘Think ye that they entered the charch to ferve others? 
They have no fuch enthufiaftic ideas. ‘Themfelves only they with to 
ferve, and in this world are contented to fix their refidence, provided 
they can but lodge themfelves in a palace. Did they ever rebuke the 
vice of their patron, either in the pulpit or in converfation? Have 
thefe men, who think themfelves entitled to the very firft places of 
ecclefizftical dignity, devoted their youth to ftudy, and their manhood 
to ufeful labours in their facred profeffion? Have they been inde- 
fatigable preachers, or irrefragable controverfialifts? By no means. 
They have ftudied the graces, and the arts of pleafing, and the Let- 
ters of Lord Chefterfield have been unto them as a Gofpel. Con- 
trary to the fcriptural precept, they have men’s perfons in admiration 
becavfe of advantage. They have been neither men of learning 
themfelves, nor inclined to encourage it in others. When they 
have been at lait elevated to the wifhed-for pinnacle, they have ftill 
feemed to look down with contempt on the poor and the miferable, 
for whofe fake Chriit was born and died. To form conneétions 
with titled perionages, or men in power, is their firft labour and their 
lait.’ 

After many other uncandid and ungentlemanlike reflections, 
the effay is concluded in the following words : 

‘ I beg leave to add, that there are no perfonal allufions in this 
chapter. Nor let any one accufe me of cenforioufnefs and illiberal 
reflection on a profeffion which [ ought to honour.’ 

True, Sir, it is no doubt a profeffion which we all ought to 
honour. But thus to bedawb, and then endeavour to cleanie by 

fuch apologies, reminds us of a fcavenger in the ftreet, who, after 
befpattering a lady from his mud-cart, fet about rubbing her 
down with bis apron, which was entirelv plaftered by the com- 
modity he dealt in. But Ict us turn to another page: 

‘ Death, judgment, heaven and hell, convey ideas infufferably 


unpleafant to refined and elegant people who loll on the cufhions of 
a chapel 
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a chapel gallery, or fit at their eafe by the fire. A polite preacher, 
who fhould frequently talk of torments, and a fire of brimftone, with 

culiar earnefinefs, would be in danger of not letting his pews, and 
might, in a fhort time, be under the diftrefling dilemma of foutting 
xp fhop, OF of preaching the Gofpel to the poor, ‘Phe Devil is under 
peculiar obligations to the polite preacher, for all mention of him 1S 
recluded, at leait by name; much more thofe bold and rude invec- 
tives againit him, which the old divines, who were not men-pleafers, 
oured out like a torrent, carelefs of offending either him or his 
adherents.’ 

He who laments that the denunciations formerly vociferated 
by fome flaming minifters of the church of England are no 
longer to be heard from our pu!pits, and who acknowleges the 
excellency of moral rectitude but in proportion to our zealouf- 
nefs and religious faith,—would do well to attend to the fol- 
lowing argument of Roufleau; an argument which, when tho- 
roughly comprehendec, might go far toward freeing him from 
that intolerant and perfecuting {pirit which, though it cannot 
here, as in Popiih countries, exert its influence to the perfonal 
injury of any one, is yet continually talking of fire and brim- 
fone, and hurling forth its anathemas againft the wickKED— 
that is, againft fuch perfons as may happen to differ in opinion 
from the in/pired preacher ; who, if you will belicve himfelf, is 
in pofleflion of the keys of heaven, and of hell too, But let us 
ftate the reafoning of the Helvetian philofopher : 

“ Quand un homme ne peut croire ce qwil trouve abfurde, ce nef? pas 
Ja faute, eft celle de fa raifon; et comment concevrai-je que Dicu le 
punife dene Sétre pas fait un entendement contraire a celui qwil a regu 
de lui? Si un Do&eur wenoit m’ordinner de la part de Dieu de croire 
que la partie eft plus grande que le tout, que pourois-je penfer en moi-méme 
fi non que cet homme vient m’ordonner a étre fou? Sans doutel orthodoxe, 
qui ne voit nulle abjurdité dans les mifperes, ef? obligé de les croive; mais 
jé Joutiens que fi Pécriture élle-méme nous donnoit de Dieu quelque idée in- 
digne de lut, il faudroit la rejetter en cela, comme vous rejettex en geomee 
trie les demonftrations qui menoit a des conclufions abjurdes, &c.”’—Let 
Us now return to the Effays. 

Our Author, who dogmatizes in almoft every page, thus ex- 
prefles himfelf, when fpeaking of the principles of modern phi- 
lofophers : 

‘ The pride of human reafon is no where more vifible than in the 
writings of thofe who affume the name of philofophers, and men of 
a liberal way of thinking. ‘They claim the right and the ability of 
deciding on every fubjeét which can fali under the human cogni- 
zance. ‘They judge with dogmatifm; they pronounce with autho- 
nty. Religion is their favourite topic ; and in the exercife of their 
difputations talents they fit in jadgment on their Maker and his or- 
dinances, They fee, indeed, that Chriftianity is addrefled to fomee 
thing very different from the reafoning faculty; but they acknow- 
edge no criterion of truth but reafon, and think at the fame time, 
Mat none poflefs it in a ftate of fo much perfection as themfelves. 
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According to a vulgar phrafe, they fee farther into a mill fone than he 
who picks it. 

‘ The writings of thefe philofophers feem to conftitute that which 
in the Scriptures is flyled, vain philofophy. It is that knowledge 
which puffeth up, and has no connection with the charity which edj. 
fieth. ‘lhe motives of thefe men appear to have little refemblance 
to thofe of real benignity of difpofition, for they evidently originate 
in the pride of reafon.’ 

But why, in the name of common fenfe, muft every enthufiatt 
be talking of the pride of reafon ? Of what has man to boaft, more 
than of his reafon: and is it then to be ridiculed, and fet ar 
naught? Is reafon to be wholly unexercifed by us in matters of 
religion, * becaufe Chrifiianity is addreffed to fomething very differ. 
ent from the reafoning faculty?’ Such fanatical do@trine will 
never be admitted by us, notwithftanding the following curious 
argument in fupport of it, and the {till more curious manner in 
which the pofition is illuftrated : 

‘ A rational Chriftian feems at firft fight to be a moft laudable 
character ; but as many of the doctrines of Chriftianity are above 
reafon, he who compels them all to undergo the examination of rea- 
fon, and determines by art and fophiltry to explain them according 
to reafon, will be found, even when he boatts of his own reafon and 
reafon in general, to aét moft irrationally. He brings to the jurif- 
diétion of reafon that which is fuperior to it; juft as if a judge were 
brought to be tried before a juftice of peace, or a king before a con- 
{table.’ 

What admirable rea/aning is here, to prove the weaknefs and 
imbecility of reafon* ! Sceptic! haft thou any longer a loop to 
hang a doubt on? Serioufly fpeaking,—Is he who writes in fuch 
a ftrain as this, to be confidered as a friend, or as an enemy to real 
Chriftianity? We know not how to determine the matter. Is 
it neceflary to remind him that a real philofopher is equally the 
advocate of religion and of truth? 

The Author frequently takes occafion to declare himfelf § not 
the apologift of the Methodifts*—but, furely, this declaration is 
equivocal; fer if he is not a fupporter of Tabernacle preaching, 
on account of the illiteracy which fo generally marks its cha- 
raéter, he is clearly the defender of the tenets and principles of 
that multitudinous fect. A paflage or two from his book will 
evince the truth of this remark: 


i 





* «« T have often wondered, that people can with patience endure 
to hear their teachers and guides talk againft reafon ; and not only 
fo, but they pay them the greater {ubmiflion and veneration for It 
One would think this but an odd way to gain authority over the 
minds of men; but fome fkilful and defigning men have found by 
experience, that it is avery good way to recommend them to the 
ignorant; as nurfes ufe to endear themfelves to children, by pet 
petual noife and nonfenfe.” Tittorson, Th 
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¢ The zeal with which the methodiftical teachers diffufe their doce 
tines is exemplary. It exhibits every appearance of fincerity. Early 
and late, in feafon and out of feafon, they are ready to exert their 
heft abilities in prayer and in all a€ts of charity. They wait not for 
folicitation, but feek occafions of doing the work of that minifiry 
which they have volunrarily undertaken. ‘They confider the acqui- 
ftion of a profelyte, or the converfion of a finner, as gain; and are 
no lefs delighted with it than the merchant with his fair profit, and 
the ufurer with his exorbitant intereft. Under the natural influence 
of an ardor and induftry to fingularly a€tive, it cannot be wondered 
that their feét fhould flourifh. The Methodifts with great propriety, 
and indeed in imitation of that great Teacher whom boch they and 
we profefs to follow, addrefs themfelves with at leaft as much zeal to 
the poor as to the rich and great. ‘The officiating clergy do indeed 
viit the poor when fent for, and promote alms-giving on the ufual 
occafions ; but the higher orders {pend their time for the moft part 
among the rich, and in the ufual amafements of a pleafurable or 
fafhionable life. But where do you find the Methodift, from choice, 
early in the morning and at the midnight hour? In the cottage or 
in the garret of the poor, on his knees and at the bed-fide of the fick 
and afflicted, &c.’-—— 

The foregoing paflages have brought our Readers acquainted 
with the religious opinions of the Author: the following will 
fhew them, though in a lefs particular manner, the peculiarity 
of his ftyle: * All graphical reprefentations of God * the Father 
are to be difapproved ; for inftead of exalting our idea of the 
Deity, they elevate or lower it.” Can there be a greater proof 
of the affectation we have hinted at, than that of employing the 
word elevate, in the fenfe required here ?’—And this for no other 
reafon than’ becaufe the Latin elevare fignifies to diminifh, to de- 
trai? from, and that the Englifh expreffion had fuch meaning 
afixed to it in former times? 

In a word, the Writer, to {peak fomewhat in his own ftyle, la- 
hours fo continually to difplay his philomathy, that the expreffion 
is equally unpleafing and faulty even when virtue and morality 
are his themes t+. If affe€tation like this be once encouraged, it 
is impoffible that a language fhould ever be fixed; nay it will 
eventually be quite deftroyed. But Jet us hear our Author on 
this very fubje&t—** Out of thy own mouth fhalt thou be 
judged”—* Though Brown is an excellent writer, yet it muft 
be allowed that he is pedantic ; and that he preferred polyfyllabic 
expreffions derived from the language of ancient Rome, to his 
Vernacular vocabulary, even in inftances where it was equally 
elegant and fignificant. Had he fought the fountains of anti- 


ees 





This sentiment we much approve, though we blame the expre/fion. 

t E or inilance—* formal and perfunctory’—* Corrugate the nofe’ 
_ Palingenefia’—* indifferentufm’—* Ofcitancy.’ ‘ Lingering lan- 
gor.’ * Tendernefs of fenfibility’— Prigs in pulpits,’ &c. &c. 
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quity only when thofe of his own times were dry, he would 
have deferved elteem for enriching the Englifh language, and he 
might have been juftly held up as an example for imitation s but 
he appears to ufe fingular and magnificent words from oftenta. 
tious motives; and what, after all, does the ufe of them prove? 
that he was acquainted with the Latin and Greck languages, 
and that he was a Jearned etymologift. Senfible readers are not 
perfuaded of an author's general learning or folid wifdom by the 
proofs of his language.’ Is it not aftonifhing, that the writer 
who can {peak thus of the © pomp of language,’ fhould yet con- 
tinually violate the ordinary form of expreffion by the ufe of 
harth and pedantic terms? But he is frequently inconfiftent, as 
well with refpect to manner as to matter. ‘* Know thyfeli” is 
an admirable precept, 

Flaving thus entered our proteft againft any fantaftic devia. 
tion from an eftablifhed mode of fpeech, we muff, in conclufion, 
acknowlege, that many of the Eflays * which compofe the pre. 
fent collection bear evident and inconteftible marks of an under. 
ftanding well cultivated and improved by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with backs. It is with much concern, indeed, that we 
obferve a writer of fuch abilities giving way to prejudice and 
paffion, on the fubject of religious opinion. A zealot, though he 
may mean well, is feldom (as a zealot) an amiable character, 
Iuet us therefore bear in mind the words of an eminent philo- 
fopher; and which may jufily be received as a maxim— 


“~y 


‘© Fuceons les adiions des hommes, et laiffons Dieu juger de leur 


fii” AB. 


* Many of them, indecd, are on fubje€ts where entertainment is 
mingled with /z/frudion; and the variety is very confiderable. Some 
of the eflays have agreeably amufed us, and compenfated, in a great 
degree, for the faults (in other papers) which we have pointed out. 





Axt. XII, Warton’s Edition of Milton’s Pcems, concluded. See 
Review for Auguft, p. 104. 


\ S Milton’s Latin Poems have been, by foreigners as well 
as his own countrymen, allowed to poffefs diftingu'fhed 
merit, we cannot but exprefs our furprife that his former anno- 
tators fhould have treated them with fo much neglect, and that 
Mr. Warton fhould have the honour of being the fir/? who has 
prefented to the Public a regulor edition of them, enriched with 
many critical and explanatory notes. For this part of his la- 
bour, therefore, the republic of letters will confider itfelf as un- 
der peculiar obligations to him. With the notes, in generél, 
we confe’s qurfelves greatly pleafed ; nor is it our intention, by 
the few firi@ures we ihell make on this part of the volume, 0 
1s, War- 
ton 


Giipuie his titie toa large tlidwuie of Commendation. 
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ton will certainly-confider us as no enemies to his fame, not- 
withttanding the freedom of our former animadverfions ‘—ihe 
very length to which thee have been ca! ried being a moft uneg wie 
vocal proof of our high eftimation of the work in general; for 
we never defcend to a very minute difcuffion, unlels plura 
nitent. 

Milton is the firft Englifhman, Leland (according to Mr. W.) 

only excepted, who, after the reftoration of Jetters, wrove Latia 
verles with claffic elegance. 
‘In the Elegies, Ovid was profeffedly Milton’s model for lan- 
guage and verfification. They are not, however, a perpetual and 
uniform tiffue of Ovidian phraieolopgy, With Ovid in view, he has 
an original manner and character of his own, which exhibit a re 
markable perfpicuity of contexture, a native facility and fluency. 
Nor does his obfervation of Roman models oppreis or dellroy our 
great poet’s inherent powers of invention and fentiment. I value 
thefe pieces as much for their fancy and genius, as for their ilyle and 
expreflion. 

‘ That Ovid among the Latin pocts was Milton’s favourite, ap- 
pears not only from his elegiac but his hexametric poetry. ‘The ver- 
fication of our author’s hexameters has yet adifierent itruciure from 
that of the Metamorphofes: Milton’s is more clear, intelligible, and 
flowing ; lefs delultory, lefs familiar, and lefs embarrafled witha 
frequent recurrence of periods. Ovid is at once rapid and abrupt. 
He wants dignity: he has too much converfation in his manner of 
telling a ftory. Prolixity of paragraph, and length of fentence, are 
peculiar to Milton. ‘This is feen, not only in fome of his exordial 
invocations in the PARADISE LOosT, and in many of the religious 
addrefles of a like caft in the profe works, but in his long verfe. It 
is to be wifhed that in his Latin compofitions of al] forts, he had been 
more attentive to the fimplicity of Lucretius, Virgil, and ‘Libullus.’ 

But, notwithftanding ,this Jaft remark, Mr. Warton by no 
means inclines to the opinion of Dr. Johnfon, who prefers the 
Latin poetry of May and Cowley to that of our Poet. As to 
May, the continuator of Lucan, he very juitly obferves that he 
is {carcely an author in point; and clearly proves, as to Cowley, 
that the preference given to him by the critic of Bole court, 
has nothing to jultify it. Milton (fays Dr. J.) is generally 
content toexpreis the thoughts of the ancients in their language. 
Cowley, without much lofs of purity or elegance, accommcdates 
the diction of Rome to his own conceptions.—The advantage 
feems to lie on the fide of Cowley.” © But what,’ fays our 
tor, © are thefe conceptions? Metaphyfical conceits, all the un- 
Natural extravagancies of his Englith poetry ; fuch as will not bear 
to be cioathed in the Latin language, much lefs are capable of 
admitting any deoree of pure Latinity.? He adduces teveral in« 
ances ¢ f this kind from Cowley’s Poemata Latina. In thefe 
Competitions, on which {uch extravayant praife is lavifhed by the 
critic juft mentioned, we have the Plufquam vifus aquitinus of 
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lovers, Natio verborum, Exuit vitam aeriam, Menti auditur jim. 
phonia dulcis, Nature archiva, Omnes fymmetria fenfus congerit, 
Condit aromatica prohibetque putrefcere laude. Again, where aij. 
guid is perfonified, Adonagramma exordia mundi. ‘Take alfo the 
following curious line: 

Hauferunt avide Chocolatam Flora Venufque. 


Ve find nothing of this fort in A@ilton’s Latin poems. Thefe 
« may be juftly confidered as legitimate clafiical compofitions, and 
are never difgraced with fuch language and fuch i imagery. Cow. 
Jey’s Latinity, ~ diated by an irregular and unreftrained imagina 
rion, prefents a mode of diction half Latin and half Englith. It is 
not fo much that Cowley wanted a knowledge of the Latin ftyle, but 
that he fuffered that knowledge to be perverted and corrupted by 
falfe and extravagant thoughts. Milton was a more perfect fcholar 
than Cowley, and his mind was more deeply tinétured with the ex- 
cellencies of ancient literature. He was a more juft thinker, and 
therefore a more juft writer. In a word, he had more tafte, and more 
true poetry, and confequently more propriety. If a fondnefs for the 
Jealian writers has fometimes infected his Englith poetry with falfe 
ornaments, his Latin verfes, both in di¢tion and fentiment, at leaf 
are free from thofe depravations.’ 

Nor do his Latin poems merit attention merely on the fcore 
of their purity and elegance*; they are great curiofities, con- 
fidering the age of the author; fome of them having been written 
in his “frft year at Cambridge, when he was only feventeen, 
Such cosrectnefs and ftrength, fuch copioufnefs and command 
of ancient.fable and hiftory in the performances of fo young a 
writer are truly furprifing. Thefe foew bim (as Morhof in his 
Polyhiltor obferves) to have ig a man in his childhood, being vaflly 


fuperior to the ordinary capacities of that age. Added to this, they 


contain feveral curious circumftances of Milton’s early life, his 
fituations, friendfhips, and connections ; they make us acquainted 
with the ori ginal turn of his genius, and the courfe of his ftudies. 
Several of thefe juvenile poems thew the author to have been of 
an amiable difpofition. Ose informs us,. that at nineteen, he 
complained of the weaknefs of his eyes; and another, that in 
Quintim Novembris, written at feventeen, is a prolufion which 
promifed a Suture Paradife Lofi: see the firft nete to this poem, 
in Mr. Warton’s book, p. 507.—All paflages relative to Mil- 
ton’s early ftudies wi r necetfirily intereft the learned reader, 
and in his examination of fome of them, he will find himfelf 
afiifted by the hiltorical and critical comments of Mr. Warton, 
whole intimate acquaintance with the Gothic library has often 
enabled him to explain what might have puzzled a good claflical 
fcholar. In hs notes on that part of the Epitaphium Dama Ont, 





* «* The Latin pieces (fays Dr. Johnion) are lufcioufly elegant.” 
e his Life of Milton. 
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where Milton intimates a defign of writing an Epic poem on 

fome part of the ancient Britifh hiftory, he has given us fome of 

shat reading tubich is now never read; but the paflage required it, 
nor was the fhadow of an apology neceflary for it. It Milton 
brings into his verfe, 

——landrafidos regnum vetus Inogeniz, 

Brennumque Arviragumque duces, prifcumque Belinum, 

Kt tandem Armoricos Britonum fub lege colonos ; 

‘(um gravidam Arturo, fatali fraude, I6gernen, 

Mendaces vultus, aflumptaque Gorldis arma, 

Merlini deolus 
the reader will efteem himfelf obliged to Mr. W. for informing 
him, ‘ that Brutus (under whom tradition reports the Trojans 
landed in England) married Inogen, the eldeit daughter of Pandratus, 
aGrecian King ; from whofe bondage Brutus had delivered his coun- 
trvmen the Trojans. Brennus and Belinus were the fons of Molu- 
us Dunwallo, by fome writers called the firft King of Britain. ‘The 
two fons carried their victorious arms into Gaul and Italy. Arvira- 
gus, or Arvirage, the fon of Cunobelin, conquered the Roman Ge- 
neral Claudius. He is faid to have founded Dover Cattle. Armo- 
rica, or Britany in France, was peopled by the Britons when they fied 
from the Saxons. Jogerne was the wife of Gorlois, Prince of Corn- 
wall, Merlin transformed Uther Pendragon into Gorlois ; by which 
artifice Uther had accefs to the bed of logerne, and begat King Ar- 
thur. This was in ‘Tintagel Caftle, in Cornwall. See Geffr. Monm. 
viii, 19. The ftory is told by Selden on the Potyoxsion, S. 4, 
vol. ii. 674.7 

But Mr. W. feems to queftion the propriety of giving this 
information ; for he adds, * Perhaps it will be faid I am retail- 
ing much idle hiftory.” The hiftory is indeed zdle, but it is 
not idle to retail it in this place. If the poet ftarts his game on 
fabulous or romantic ground, it is the duty of his commentator 
to follow him, We lament that Milton never «xecuted the 
{cheme he propofed to himfelf in the above recited lines, con- 
ident, with Mr. W. that they contain fuch idle hiftory as he 
would have cloathed in the richeft drefs. | 

Here we entirely agree with him; but in fome other places 
we fee reafon to adopt different fentiments. An inftance or two 
of this fort muft now be noticed. 

With the firft Elegy, written from London to Charles Deo~ 
dati, is given a long note on a paflage which has been often com- 
mented on, and produced in confirmation of a report refpecting our 
poet, viz. that he was aé?ually whipped, during his refidence at the 
Univerfity, His late biographer fays, ‘* He was the Jatt ftudent 
laether Univerfity that fuffered the public indignity of corporal 
Correction.” As it may be fome gratification to our Readers to 
know the evidence given in fupport of this ftory, and on what 
ground Milton himlelf is confidered as confirming it, we fhall, 
hotwithftanding we are much ftraitencd for room, lay before 
them 
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them the text, together with the commentary on it, and after 
ward fubjoin our own ftrictures. 


Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamefis alluit unda, 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 

Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revifere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor. 

Nuda nec arva placent, umbrafque negantia molles, 
Quam male Pheebicolis convenit ille locus! 

Nec duri libet ufque minas perferre magifiri, 
Ceteraque ingenio non Jubeunda meo. 

Nec dudum vetiti me Laris angit amor.| ‘ The words vetiti Larj; 
and afterward exilium, will not iuffer us to determine otherwife, thas 
that Milton was fentenced to undergo a temporary removal or rufti. 
cation from Cambridge. 1 will not fuppofe for any immoral Irregu- 
larity Dr. Bainbridge, the Matter, is reported to have been a very 
ative difciplinarian : and this lover of liberty, we may prefume, was 
as little difpofed to fubmiflion and-conformity in a college asina 
ftate. When reprimanded and admonifhed, the pride of his temper, 
impatient of any fort of reproof, naturally broke forth into expref. 
fions of contumely and contempt againft his governor. Hence he 
was punifhed. See the next note. He appears to have lived in 
friendfhip with the fellows of the college.’ 

On this note, we have only to obferve, that whatever may 
have been the pride of Milton’s temper, there is no ground for 
concluding, from the words noticed by Mr, W. that this led him 
to any act for which he underwent the punifhment of ruftica- 
tion. Facts induce us to believe the contrary. Milton while 
at College loft no term, and the regifters of Chrift’s College are 
filent with refpect to any expulfion or ruftication of John Mil- 
ton. (See Remarks on Jobnfon’s Life of Milton.) 

Nec duri libet ufque minas ferferre magiftri, 

Cateraque ingenio non /ubeunda meo.) * Milton is faid to have 
been whipped at Cambridge. See Lire or BaTuurst, p. 15}. 
This has been reprobated and difcredited, as a moft extraordinary 
and improbable piece of feverity. But in thofe days of fimplicity 
and fubordination, of roughnefs and rigour, this fort of punifhment 
was much more common, and confequently by no means {fo difgrace- 
ful and unfeemly for a young man at the Univerfity, as it would be 
thought at prefent. We learn from Wood, that Henry Stubbe, a 
ftudent of Chrifi Church, Oxford, afterwards a partifan of Sir Henry 
Vane, ‘‘ fhewing himielf too forward, pragmatical, and conceited,” 
was publicly whipped by the Cenfor in the college-hall. At#. 
Oxon. ii. p. 560. See alfo Lire or Batuursrt, p. 202. [I lear 
from fome manufcript papers of Aubrey the antiquary, who was3 
ftudent in Trinity College, Oxford, four years from 1642, that “a 
Oxford, and, I believe, at Cambridge, the rod was frequently uled 
by the tutors and deans: and Dr. Potter, while a tutor of Tnmity 
College, I knew right well, whipt his pupil with his fword by his 
fide, when he came to take his leave of him to go to the inase 
Court.”” In the Statutes of the faid College, given in 1556, the 


{cholars of the foundation are o:dered to be whipped by the dean's 
or 
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afors, even to their twentieth year. In the Univerfity Statutes 
d, compiled in 1635, ten years after Milton’s admiiiion at 
’ 7 a” . hae 

al punifhment is to be inflicted on boys under fix- 


or ce 
alias rpor 
Cambridge, CO f t nae ; 
The author of an old pamphlet, Regicides no Saints or Mar- 


hat Hugh Peters, while at Trinizy College, Cambridge, 
ublicly and officially whipped in the Regent Walk, tor his inio- 


teen. 
prt, favs, t 
was I 


Jence. Pp. ol. ov0. —— , —" , , 
‘ The avecdote of Milton’s whipping at Cambridge, is told by 


Aubrey, MS. Mus. Asum. Oxon. Num. x. P. iii, From which, by 
the way, Wood’s Life of Milton in the Fast1 OXxONIENSES, the firft 
and the ground-work of all the Lives of Milton, was compiled. 
Wood fays, that he craws his account of Milton ** from his own 
mouth to my friend, who was well acquainted with and had from 
him, and from his relations after his death, moft of this account of 
his life and writings following.” Atu. Oxon. 1. F. p. 262. This 
friend is Aubrey 3 hom Wood, in another place, calls creculous, 
“ roving and magotie-headed, and fometimes little better than 
rafed.? Lire oF A. Woop, p. 577. edit. Hearne, ‘Th. Caii Vinp. 
ge. vol. ii. ‘This was after a quarrel, I know not that Aubrey is 
ever fantattical, except on the fubjeéts of chemiltry and ghoits. Nor 
dol remember that his veracity was ever impeached. 1 believe he 
had much lef credulity than Wood, Aubrey’s Monumenta Bri- 

TANNICA is avery folid and rational work, and its judicious con- 
jectures and obfervations have been approved and adopted by the beft 
modern antiquarics. Aubrey’s manuicript Life contains fome anec- 
dotes of Milton yet unpublifhed. 

‘ Bat let us examine if the context will admit fome other inter- 
pretation. Cterague, the molt indefinite and comprehenfive of de- 
{criptions, may be thought to mean literary tafks, called impofitions, 
or frequent compulfive attendances on tedious and unimproving ex- 
ercifes in a coliege-hall. But cetera follows minas, and perferre 
feems to imply fomewhat more than thefe inconveniences, fomethin 
that was /uffered, and feverely felt. It has been fuggefted, that his 
father’s economy prevented his conflant refidence at Cambridge; and 
that this made the college Lar dudum vetitus, and his abfence from 
the Univerfity an exé/ium. But it was no unpleafing or involuntary 
banifhment. lie hated the place. He was not only offended at the 
college difcipline, but had even conceived a diflike to the face of the 
country, the fields about Cambridge. He peevifhly complains, that 
the fields have no foft fhedes to attraét the Mule; and there is 
fomething pointed in his exclamation, that Cambridge was a place 
quite incompatible with the votaries of Phebus. Here a father’s pro- 
hibition had nothing to do. He refolves, however, to forget all 
thefe difegreeable circumflances, and to return in duetime. The 
Cimiliion, if any, was not to be perpetual. In thefe lines, ingenium 
Is to be rendered temper, nature, difpofition, rather than genius. 

‘ Aubrey fays, from the information of our author’s brother 
Chriflopher, that Milton’s * firit tutor there fat Chrift’s College] 
Was Mr. Chapell, from whom receiving fome unkindnefie, (he whift 
bin) he was afterwards, though it feemed againil the rules of the 
College, transferred to the tuition of one Mr. Tovell, who dyed par- 
fon of Lutierworth.”? MS, Mus. Asum. ut fupr. ‘This information, 
4 which 
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which ftands detached from the body of Aubrey’s narrative, feems to 
have been communicated to Aubrey, after Wood had feen his Papers. 
it therefore does not appear in Wood, who never would otherwife 

ave fupprefled an anecdore which contributed in the Jeaft degree to 
expofe the character of Milton. 

* As itis a matter involved in the fubje@ of the prefent note, J 
mult here correct a miftuke in the Biocraruta, p. 3106. Where 
Milton 1s faid to have been entered at Cambridge a Sizar, which 
denominates the loweit rank of academics. But his admiflion thus 
ftands in the Regiiter at Chrift’s College: ‘* Johannes Milton, flius 
Johannis infliturus fuit in literarum clementis fub magt/tro Gill Gy mnafi 
Paulini prafecto, et admifjus eft Penfionarius Minor. 12°. feb. 1624,” 
But Pextonarius minor is a Penficner, or Co:amoner, in contradiftine. 
tion to « Fellow Commoner. Aud he is fo entered in the Matricula. 
tion Book of the Univerfity.’ 

Inclined, however, as Mr. Warton feems, to the belief of Mil. 
ton’s flagellation, and though the credit of this ftory is fupported 
by Johnfon’s new narrative, it appears to us to want fufficient 
evidence ; the deficiency of which, our Editor’s comments on the 
words ca@lera, minas, and perferre concribute little to fupply, 
Had this whipping bout really nappened, it muft, we prefume, 
have been known to many, throughout his College at leaft, and 
his enemies, induftrious in culleéting every anecdote which 
might ferve to difgrace him in the eye of the Public, would foon 
have obtained the knowledge of this, and have upbraided him 
with it. From their profound filence, therefore, on this head, 
we are inclined to doubt the fact, for while they charge him 
with ** being vomited out of the Univerfity,” they would not 
haye omitted che mention of this indignity, had there been any 
ground for the accufation. The ftory refts on a fingle teftimony, 
viz. that of dubrey; and there is this prefumption againf ad- 
mitting it, that Wood, who compiled his account of Milton 
from Aubrey’s MSS. and who would have rejoiced in a fair op- 
portunity of attacking our poet’s chara€ier, thought fit to reject 
this whipping anecdote.—But Mr. Warton confiders the paflage 
we have extracted, asa firong proof of the credibility of Aubrey’s 
teftimony. ‘This, however, we cannot admit, For does it 
neceflarily follow, that cetera mutt lignify corporal chafltjement, 
becaufe it follows minas, and is connected with the word per 
ferre? Might it not tignify fomething more than threats, and 
yet fomething ¢/fe than whipping, or even ruftication? Why 
muft ingenium, be rendered temper, nature, difpofition, rather than 
genius ? We rather inclined to believe the contrary, fince itis 
highly probable he alludes here to thofe college exercifes known 
by the name of impofitions (oftentimes prefciibed as puni{hments); 
which were calculaced, as the writer we have Jately referred t0 
obferves, rather for the drudgery ot an indufti i us p!odcer, than 


fuited to the genius of a youth of paits and fpirit, “Lhe lines, “ 
whic 
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ghich fol'ow, defcriptive of the liberty he enjoyed in his ftudies 
acing ts abfence from college, may tend to connrm this fup- 


ofition ° | lee ) 
P Tempora nam licet bic placidis dare libera Mufis 


Et totum rapiunt me mea vita libri, 
We give the above not as demonitration, but probable conjec- 
ture, and fhal! leave the reader to credit or reject the ftory of 
Milton’s flageliation, as he likes beft, 

This refractory republican may have deferved a little whole- 
fome chaftifement, but there is a fneer in a fubf- quent nore, te 
which he is by no means entitled. After relating a circumf{tance 
told by Milton himfelf (in the 7th Elegy, written in his roth 
year), of his falling in love with an unknown fair, whom he ace 
cidentally met in fome public waiks in or near London, and re- 
marking that five of his Lealian Sonnets, and his CANZONE, are 
amatorial, and were probably in‘pired by Leonora, a young lady 
whom he had heard fing at Rome, and whom he celebrates ig 
three Latin Epigrams ;—his commentator adds— But the/e were 
among the vanities of his youth. A fling, we fufpect, at the rigid- 
nels of Puritanical principles, which, Mr. W. would infinuate, 
condemned thefe innocent failics of bis youthful Mufe. But if 
Puritanifm was fo abfurd as this, our poet never embraced its 
abfurdity. Noman, as his Editor contcfies, was more deeply 
imprefled with the allurements of female beauty, or had ftronger 
perceptions of the paflion of love. If to employ his Mufe in 
praile of the fex was vanity, it was the vanity not merely of his 
youth, but of his whole life. 

Were not the inftances we have adduced in the foregoing ar- 
ticles, fufficient to evince the abhorrence which Mr. W, feems 
tohave of his author’s principles, we could, from this part of the 
volume, furnifh more. Enough, however, has been faid on this 
head, and we foon forget the little difguft we now and then feel, 
in the pleafure which the learned repalt he has provided is per 
petually adminiftering. 

Though it was not our intention to fwell this article by the 
enumeration of little miftakes, there ts one which we cannot 
prevail on ourfe!ves co pais over, unnoticed. Mr. W. obferves, 
on the paffage in the tourth Elegy, beginning, Flammeus at jig- 
num, &c. © his muft mean five years,’ but on this mode 
of computation, the following lines in the Lpitaphium Damonis 
mult deicribe the fpace of four years: 

Et jam bis viridi furgebat culmus aria, 
Et totidem flavas numerabant borrea meffes. 

As, however, two {prings and two avtumns can make but two 
years; fo three fprings, two autumns, and two winters, can in- 
clude the {pace of little more than iwo. Suppoling Young lefe 
England in the {pring, and Milton addrefled this elegy to him 
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after he had been abfcnt a little more than two years, or jp the 
courfe of the third fummer, he might juftly fay, that the fiery Aud 
ZEthon, had thrice feen the fizn Aries, and cloathed its back with new 
gold; that twice Chloris had {pred the eart) with Howers, and twice 
the wintry wind had /wept them away, fince he had feen him, To 
interpret thefe expreffions as defcriptive of the {pace of five years 
feems a ftrange mode of calculation, We are perfuaded, that . 
is an overfight; but for this, and for what other little defegs 
are obfervable, ample atonement is made by the valuable and 
amufing information collected in this body of criticifm, 

Of this, the future Biographers of our Poet will, no doubt 
avail themfelves ; happy in having their labour abridged by Mr, 
Warton’s induftry. Several of the notes in this part of the work 
are long and curicus ; and it would have given us pleafure to 
have prefented fome of them to the readers of our periodical 
pages; but the length to which we have extended our extraéts 
and remarks forbids their infertion: efpecially as we muft make 
room, before we conclude our review of this work, for an ob- 
fervation on a paflage which in the former part of this article, 
we extracted from Lycidas *, accompanied with a note on the 
great vifion of the guarded mount. On acareful reconfideration of 
this paflage, we find it impoflible to acquiefce in our Editor's 
new interpretation of the laft line, 

© Look homeward Angel, now, and melt with ruth,’ 


He fuppofes that here is an apoftrophe to the angel Michael (the 
vifion of the guarded mount); but admitting this fuppofition, we 
make the nine preceding lines an unfinifhed fentence, The ad- 
drefs, throughout, is plainly to Lyctdas. He is the only perfon 
fpoken to. The vifion of St. Michael is only mentioned asa 
circumftance in the defcription of a place, not apoftrophized, 
The grammatical conftruction, moreover, obliges us to apply 
the word, angel, to Lycidas; and what the poet means to fay is 
evidently this: ** O Lycidas! where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 
where’er the feas have carried thee;— whether up to the He- 
brides, or down into the Englifh channel, to the foot of St 
Michael’s mount ; in whatever part of the ocean thy body fleeps, 
I befeech thee, now become an angel, to look toward thy former 
hdme, and to pity us, who are fo deeply involved in grief for the 
lofs we fuffer by thy death.” 

The Editor concludes his annotations on the Latin poems 
(which are given in Englifh, for a good reafon, affigned in 
the Preface) with fome general ftrictures on the profe works 
of our author, to which is added the Epitaph compofed for his 
monument in Weftminfter Abbey, by Dr. George, Provott of 
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deferves ¢ 


o be univerfally circulated : 

« Augufti regum cineres, fancteque favillz ; 
Heroum vofque O, vix tanti nominis, umbrz ! 
Parcite, quod veitris infenfum regibus olim 
Sedibus infertur nomen, liceatque fupremis 
Funeribus finire odium: Mors obruat iras. 
Nunc fub feederibus coeant felicibus una 
Libertas, et jus facri inviolabile fceptri. 

Rege fub Auguito fas fit laudare Catonem.’ 

At the end of the volume, is an account of the feveral edi- 
tions of Milton’s Poems. 

We muft now take our leave of Mr. Warton, but not with- 
out exprefling our obligations to him for the work he has already 
executed, and hoping he will not withdraw his attention from 
his Author, till SaMson AGONIsTES, PaRapisE Lost, and 
ParADIsE REGAINED are embellifhed by his learned and ju- 


dicious annotations, 





Aer. XIU. The Parian Chronicle, or the Chronicle of the Arun- 
delian Marbles; with a Diflertation concerning its Authenticity. 
vo. 58. Boards. Walter. 1788. 


¥N acountry, where critical difquifitions have been profecuted 

with uncommon ardour, and unrivalled acumen, and in 
which they have been regarded as fubjects of general attraétion, 
our Readers will not be furprifed at the appearance of the vo- 
lume now under confideration. 

Literary forgerics have frequently been attended with aftonifh- 
ing fuccefs; and during the lapfe of many centuries, fome of 
thefe treacherous frauds have eluded all difcovery ; the fame age 
has rarely produced a Lauder and a Douglas. ~ 

he motives for practifing this fpecies of deception are un- 
doubtedly numerous; and the adoption of phrafeology and the 
alumption of obfolete language, or of any particular dialed, 
have often given the appearance of antiquity to the produétions 
of modern f{cholars. The views, alfo, which have incited 
the learned to attempt the detection of thefe fallacies, may 
be imagined with more eafe than enumerated.—For the parti- 
cular circumftance which gave birth to the prefent publication 
we fhall allow the Author * to produce his own account: : 

‘In a late publication, entitled, An Effay on Punétuation, the 
Author, having occafion to mention the celebrated Chronicle of the 
Arundelian Marbles, fubjoins this note: 

‘ The Parian Chronicle is faid to have been engraved 264 years 


b eee . } 204 
efore the Chriftian zra; but is there no room to queition its au- 
thenticity 7? 
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ke ret Mr. Robertfon, author of ** An Effay on Punctuation,” 
* 9¢e Rev. vol, Ixxiii, p. 123. 
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n, which, for its fpirited fimplicity and nervous elegance, 
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‘ This note occafioned the following letter in the Gentleman’s j,, 

azine: 

‘¢ The author of an Effay on Pan€tuation has thrown oot a hint 
which has furprifed me not a little, as it will certainly do many 
others, vz. that there is fome reafon to queftion the authenticity of 
the Arundel Marbles. 

«« [ do not doubt the judgment of this writer; but I with to be 
informed by him, or any other competent judge, what foundation 
shere is for this furmife. A Lover or ANTIQuitiEs,” 

‘ As I am thus defired to aflign my REAsoNs for a queftion 
which I propofed without any particular inveftigation, I fhall freely 
and ingenuoufly fubmit them to the confideration of the learned 
reader.’ 

We cannot help obferving how often great confequences 
{pring from flight caufes. For if‘this * Lover of Antiquities 
had not luckily expreffed his wifhes in print, the Public would 
in all probability have been deprived of the pleafure and inftruc- 
oA sores it now derives from the perufal of this learned 
wotk, 

It begins with the Chronicle itfelf, in Greek and Latin, 
taken from the edition of 1763, by Dr. Chandler. Then fol- 
lows a literal Englifh tranflation, by the Author of the prefent 
inquiry. The 1ft chapter gives a fhort hiftory of the marble, 
and the different editions of the infcriptions. The other fixteen 
chapters are employed in explaining the Author’s DouBTs, which 
as he tells us, p. §2, arife from the following confiderations : 

‘ I. The characters have no certain or unequivocal marks of anti- 

vity. 
“ If. It is not probable, that the Chronicle was engraved for pri- 
VATE USE. 

‘ III. It does not appear to have been engraved by PuBLic av: 
THORITY, 

‘1V. The Greek and Roman writers, for a long time after the 
date of this work, complain, that they had no chronological ac- 
count of the affairs of anctent Greece. ot: 

‘ V. This Chronicle is not once mentioned by any writer of anti- 

vity. 
ai VI. Some of the faéts feem to have been taken from authors of 
a later date. 

€ V1{. Parachronifms appear in fome of the epochas, which we 
can fcarcely fuppofe a Greek chronologer, in the cxxix Olympiad, 
would be liable to commit. 

* VIII. The hiftory of the difcovery of the marbles is obfcure and 
unfatisfactory. 

‘ Laftly, The literary world has been frequently impofed upon, by 
fpurious books and infcriptions; and therefore we fhould be ¢x- 
tremely cautious, with regard to what we reccive under the venerable 
name of attiquity.” 

We thal! now ftate, in as narrow a compafs as poflible, the 
reafons which the Author afligns for thefe DOUBTS. 1 The 
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1, The letters, as Selden informs us, are all EXACTLY repre- 
ented by the common Greek types, except If and Z, which in 
the marble are thus engraved IT %, But thefe forms occur fo 
frequently, that a forger could be at no lofs to counterfeit them 5 
and the characters have no appearance of antiquity, except this 
equivocal one. They neither refemble the Sigean, the Nemean, 
nor the Delian infcriptions, the Sandwich marble, nor the Far- 
nefian pillars. They feem moft to refemble the alphabet of the 
Marmor Cyzicenum (Montfaucon Palzogr. p. 144.) The fmall 
letters intermixed (292) have an air of artifice and affeCtation. 
It may be faid that there are feveral archaifms, as El for EK 
before A and M, EI for EN before K, EM for EN before II 
and M. But this infcription is fuppofed to have been engraved 
in apolite and learned age, when even a ftone-cutter would 
fcarce be permitted to difgrace a fuperb monument with fuch 
barbarifms. Neither are thefe archaifms uniformly preferved. 
And though they appear on other infcriptions, this is not mate- 
rial; fince a forger would, in courfe, adopt them; not to men- 
tion that the authenticity of fuch infcriptions ought to be proved 
before an appeal is made to their teftimony. 

To this chapter is annexed a fpecimen of the letters of the in- 
fcription, copied from Dr, Chandler’s edition. 

II. It is improbable, that a private citizen of Paros would 
execute fo expenfive and cumberfome a work. It would cof 
him more than moft learned Greeks could afford; it might be 
more commodioufly and effectually publifhed by the common 
mode of writing; it might then have been more eafily correéted 
and improved by the author, and the miftakes of the tranfcriber 
might be rectified, which could not be done in an infcription 
where the letters too, and numerals, would be liable to various 
accidents; and laftiy, the ancients feem to agree that a manu. 
{cript is more likely to be tranfmitted to pofterity than an in- 
{cription on marble or brafs, Our Author then goes on to ex- 
plode, as fpurious, the pillars of Seth, &c. and proves, we think 
with rather a needlefs expence of learning, that the common wa 
of writing in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (the fuppofed 
date of the marble) was NOT ON STONES. : 

Il. This Chronicle was, probably, not engraved by puniic 
AUTHORITY; 1. Becaufe fuch infcriptions begin with thefe 
forms, ** The fenate and the people,” or ‘* it pleafed the fenate 
and the people ;” but the Parian Chronicle ufes the firft perfoa 
fingular, ‘* I have defcribed preceding times.” 2. The faéts 
and dates do not appear to be extraéted from public records, ner 
to Contain a regular feries of Kings and Archons, nor are they 
matters of general importance; but fuch as, 3. the people 
of Paros would not order to be engraved, as not being interefted 
inthem. There were many circumftances worthy of notice in 
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that ifland; and among others, Archilochus was a native of jt, 
But the author of the Chronicle mentions no part of the hiftory 
of the Parians ; nothing of their battles, treaties, fieges, inftis 
tutions; of their poets, patriots, or warriors. Mr, Robestfon adds 
that the infcription {eems as abfurd as a monument in England, 
containing the antiquities of France or Spain; or in Jamaica, 
containing the revolutions of England; but that a forger would 
expect a general fyftem of Grecian chronology to be more in. 
terefting to the claflic, more valuable to the antiquary, and 
more PROFITABLE to the compiler, than an hiftory of the ifle 
of Paros. 

IV. The early part of the Grecian hiftory is involved in con. 
fufion and uncertainty. All the Greek and Roman writers 
complain of the unfettled ftate of chronology in the early periods 
of hiftory. The accounts given by Herodotus, of the times that 
preceded the Olympiads, are inaccurate, and often extravagant 
and incredible. Xenophon frequently differs from him, and 
Ctefias from both. Hippias, indeed, is faid to have publithed 
a lift of the Olympionica ; but it feems to have been only a 
bare lift of names, and Plutarch mentions it as a work of no 
authority. Eratofthenes publifhed a lift of the Olympionica, 
and a Chronology ; but he was only twelve years old when the 
Parian Chronicle was engraved; nor do his computations agree 
with the marble. One hundred years after, Apollodorus wrote, 
1.. A Bibliotheca, or mythological work, which is ftill extant, 
though in an imperfect ftate; 2. Chronica, or a fyftem of 
chronology, beginning at the fiege of ‘toy. But though the 
Bibliotheca was written fo long after the (fuppofed) date of the 
in{cription, it contains no traces of a fyftematic chronology. 
Apollodorus’s Chronicle is frequently quoted, while the Parian 
is totally unnoticed. Our Author goes on to prove, from the 
ancients, the unfettled ftate of their chronology, and produces 
the teftimonies of Julius Africanus, Juftin Martyr, Plutarch, 
Varro, Thucydides, and Diodorus Siculus, to fhew, that before 
the O!ympiads, there was no regular chronology of the Grecian 
hiftory. Jofephus (c. Apion, I. 3.), fays, that the genealogies of 
Hefiod are corrected by Acufilaus ; that Acufilaus is condemned 
by Hellenicus; Hellenicus accufed of falfhood by Epborus; Epho- 
rus by Timzus; Timzus by his fucceffors ; and Herodotus by 
all the world. Diodorus, who travelled over great part of Eu- 
rope and Afia, to colle materials for his work, complains that 
he could find no PARAPEGMA, on which he could rely, in 
relating the events that preceded the Trojan war. Either, then, 
we mutt fuppofe that the Parian Chronicle did not Ex1sT in the 
time of Diodorus ; or that Diodorus‘had not heard of it, which 
is fcarcely credible; or that he thought it unworthy of credit, 
which its advocates will hardly admit. Befide, if this _ 
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logy could afcertain fo many dates in the remote ages of Greece 
with fuch precifion, how happens it that the hiftorians, both be- 
fore and after his time, complain of their want of epochas, ca- 
nons, &c. which would be a flagrant imputation either on their 
knowlege or integrity? But, 

V. Though fuch WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES in ancient 
hiftory are exhibited in this Chronicle, as, if it had been KNOWN 
at Paros, muft have made it copied, cited, praifed, cenfured, 
or mentioned, by fucceeding writers, yet neither Strabo, Paufa- 
nias, nor Athenzus,—neither Apollodorus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Tatian, Clemens Alexandrinus, nor Eufebius, take the leaft 
notice of it. After lying neglected for above 1800 years, it is 
dug up, and brought to Europe in triumph. 

If it be objected, that the author of this Chronicle might have 
been quoted by name, without his work being fpecified, it 
ought to be confidered, that the ancients a!moft always name 
the works of the authors whom they quote. Mr. R. then 
compares the computation of the marble with that of the an- 
cients, in two famous epochas, the Trojan war, and the age of 
Homer. Of the firft he produces above ten different accounts, 
of the fecond above twenty. The Parian Chronicle takes the 
lefs probable and lefs commonly received opinion. But in all 
this controverfy, fo often debated, no reference nor allufion is 
made to this infcription. 

It may alfo be objeéted, that feveral works, as Phzdrus, 
Q. Curtius, &c, lay in obfcurity for many centuries. But 
Phedrus is mentioned by Martial and Avienus; Q. Curtius by 
authors of the 12th and 13th centuries; and there is a MS, of 
his hiftory extant, above 800 years old. 

VI. Some paflages in the Chronicle feem to be taken from 
writers of a later date. The author gives ten inftances, from 
which we fhall feleét one. In enumerating twelve cities in 
Ionia, the marble places the names of fix of them, and if the 
chafms are properly fupplied, of twelve, exactly in the fame or- 
der in which we find them in AZlian’s various hiftory, But this 
arrangement does not correfpond with the time of their founda- 
tion, their fituation in Ionia, their relative importance, or the 
order in which they are placed by other hiftorians. ‘The chance 
of two authors placing fix names in the fame order, is as 1 to 
720; Of twelve, as 1 to 479,001,600. But lian would 
hardly, in a cafe of no importance, quote the words of an in- 
{cription in the ifland of Paros. Or if he did, why would he 
fupprefs the name of the author whofe expreflions he adopted ? 
It is therefore probable that the author of the infcription tran- 
{cribed the hiftorian. 

VII, Parachronifms appear in the marble, refpedting the age 


of Phidon the Argive, the aff. fination of Hipparchus, and the 
Aaz2 expulfion 
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expulfion of Hippias, the death of Darius, the birth of Eyrt? 
pides, the reign of Gelo in Syracufe, and the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus; fuch parachronifms as we can fcarcely fy 
pofe a Greek chronologer, in the 129th Olympiad, liable tg 
commit. 

VIil. The plage where this monument was found, is not 

afcertained. In Sir Thomas Roe’s letters to Lord Arundel, no 
hint of this infcription occurs. It had been purchated be. 
fore, for the celebrated Peirefc, by his agent; but by fome are 
tince of the venders, the 2gent was thrown into prifon, the 
marble damaged, and in this ftate was foldto Mr. Petty tor Lord 
Arundel. Peirefe affected to be extremely pleafed when he 
found that it had fallen into Lord Arundel’s pofleffion, and was 
iluftrated by his friend Mr. Selden, But, from Peirefc’s com. 
pofure, may it not be inferred that he fecretly doubted the au- 
thenticity of the infcription? The fums paid by Peirefc’s 
agent, and by Mr. Petty, were a fufficient inducement, to a moe 
dern, to exert his talents in fuch an impotition, 
- [X. Our Author almoft overwhelms us with his learning, in 
exannihing the fubject of fpurious books. Hermes Trifmegiftus, 
Manetho, Horapo!lo, Orpheus, Mufzus, Dares Phrygius, Dic- 
tys Cretenfis, Numa’s books, the Epiftles of Phalaris, Themif- 
tocles, and others, works faliely afcribed to Plato and Ariftotle, 
to Demetrius Phalereus, Plautus, and Cicero, appear foremoft 
in a long lift, which is clofed with Pfalmanazar, Lauder, Mace 
pherfon, and Chatterton, 

Fictitious INSCRIPTIONS have been given to the world by 
Cyriacus, Anconitanus, Petrus Apianus, and Bartholomzus 
Amantius, Alexander Geraldinus, Curtius Inghiramius, An- 
nius Viterbienfis, and Hermio Gaiado. Selden feems to doubt 
the antiquity of the Duilian in(cription; Reinefius accufes 
Fulvius Urfinus of publifhing many counterfeit infcriptions; 
Fleetwood complains of fpurious infcriptions ; Stillingfleet com- 
plains of Gruter’s collection in this refpe&; and Father Har- 
douin brings the fame charge of publifhing fiGiitious infcriptions, 
in very ftrong and general terms, againft many others, but prin- 
cipally againit Gsruter, At the time this infcription was pro- 
duced, there were many learned men fully able to compile fuch 
a fyttem of chronology as that of the Arundelian marbles ; many 
f; ftems of chronology had then been publifhed ; and the avidity 
with which antiquities were then collected, at any price, was 4 
fufficient inducement to any one, whofe avarice or neceflity were 
ftronger than his honefty, to engrave this pretended ancient mo- 
nument. : 

Sir Ifaac Newton paid No RECARD to its authcrity, in his 
chronology. 
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From all thefe reafons, the Author of this diflertation con- 
eludes, that the Parian chronicle is {purious, or at leaft that its 
guthority is APOCRYPHAL, 

Such is the fubftance of this Differtation. We have endea- 
voured to give the principal arguments, without any abatement of 
their ftrength, though we have been compelled to contra&t them 
into as few words as voffibdle,. in order to fuit the narrow limits 
of our journal. We fuppofe fome learned advocate of the 
marbles will produce a formal anfwer. For our part, we fhall 
Jeave the tafk to thofe who have more leifure, abilities, and 
inclination, or who may conceive themfelves more interefted in 
the difcuffion of this queftion. In our conclufon, we fhall, with our 
wonted freedom, but with all the deference due to this Author’s 
eandour and learning, point out fome trifling miftakes in his 
Diflertation, and fome parts of the argument on which he feems 
to lay too much ftrefs, We fhall endeavour to pare away fome 
of the excrefcences and fuperfluities of this controverfy, and, as 
far as lies in our power, to feparate the wheat from the chaff. 


(To be concluded in another Article. | Pow 
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Art. XIV. Sermons on various Subje@s. by the late Rev. Thomas 
Leland, D.D. In Three Volumes. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Dublin 
printed; London, Longman. 17838. 


ROM a writer of fuch celebrity as the Tranflator of De- 
k mofthenes, and the Hiftorian of Ireland, a valuable fpeci- 
men of pulpit eloguence may be expected in his pofthumous 
difcourfes ; and with pleafure we inform our Readers, that ia 
entertaining fuch an expeétation from the volumes before us, 
they will not be difappointed. The charatter of thefe dif- 
courfes, given in a brief but well-written account of his life and 
writings, prefixed to this publication, perfectly exprefles our own 
idea of their merit: 

‘ The peculiar charafler which pervades and colours his dif- 
courfes, feems to be that of a ftrong earneftnefs, an intenfe effort to 
perfuade and to imprefs conviction, {uitable to a teacher of dodirines, 
and enforcer of precepts, the awful importance of which is equal to 
their truth and fitnefs. The reader will not find language or matter 
chofen to difplay the writer’s tafte andingenuity: none of that trite 
orcold {fpeculation, and meagre fentiment, difguifed under an eternal 
affectation of delicacy of phrafe, or flimfy ornament every where over- 
ipread ; which may for atime gain the foffrage of the great vulgar 
and the fmall, but muft caufe every hearer or reader of plain com- 
mon fenfe to feel the want of nature and of fimplicity. Sound fenfe, 
clear and folid reafoning, juit reprefentations of human life, and juft 
obfervations On it, Chriftian argument and enforcement, and pathe- 
fic addrefs, in a nervoulnefs of expreffion, and a fonoroufne{s and 
dignity of compofition, which rather feem the refult of habit, than 
of caution and curious felection ;—thefe are what the reader may exe 
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pect, and thefe never difgraced by vulgarity or littlenefs. In fome 
inftances the choice and manner of treating his fubjeéts wil] thew 
with what judgment he adapted his topics and his diétion to different 
auditories ; and when we find him addreffling the plaineft ina Manner 
perfectly levelled to their apprehenfions, we find his reafonings dic. 
tated or directed by profound and accurate critical and Philofophical 
knowledge.’ 

Several of thefe difcourfes treat on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion ; a few others, on particular occafions, were formerly 


publifhed ; the reft are on practical topics, of general utility, ¢ 





Art. XV. Poetical Tranflations from various Authors. By Matter 
John Browne of Crewkerne, Somerfet ; a Boy of Twelve Years old! 
Publifhed by the Rev. Robert Afhe, Curate of Crewkerne, and 
Matter of the Free Grammar School, ror THE BENEFIT oF His 
Pupit. 4to. 258. 6d. Nichols, &c. 


| at tae the Mufes muft have fallen in love with boys, or 
4 boys in love with the Mufes.—How the bufinefs exadly 
ftands between thefe celebrated Parnaffian ladies and our Britith 
youth, we, who are grown too old to intermeddle in love mat- 
ters, Cannot undertake to determine. Certain, however, it is, 
that there is fomething between them, for on what other fuppofi- 
tion are we to account for the ftarting up of fo many juvenile 
poets? We have already taken notice of Two in the courfe 
of this year, and behold! another comes forward, warm with 
the thirft of praife: and who that examines hi§ claims can 
refufe it? On Mafter Browne the Mufes feem to have fmiled 
indulgent, and to have marked him at a very early period for 
their own.—But we muft not be too lavifh of our encomiums on 
this furprizing youth, as we cannot help cenfuring Mr. Athe, for 
the very flattering mention which he has made of the Author, in 
the fhort accounc prefixed to thefe Poetical Tranflations ; which, 
however it may tend to prejudice the reader in his favour, will, 
we fear, have no good effect on Mafter Brown himfelf. Our 
praife might not reach his ear, or be little regarded by him ifit 
fhould ; but when the Rev. Mr. Afhe, his Mafter, the firft cha- 
racter, no doubt, in his eye, tells him, in the words of Addifon, 
*‘ that he was born with all the feeds of poetry, and may be 
compared to the ftone in Pyrrhus’s ring, which had the figure 
of Apollo and the nine Mufes in the veins of it, produced by 
the fpontaneous hand of Nature, without the help of Art,” ishe 
not undefignedly endeavouring to fpoil this Jiterary curiofity, 
which he wilhes to hold up to the notice of the Public? Mott 
fincerely do we hope no fuch effeé will follow ; but merely for 
the fake of making an elegant quotation, this we think ought not 
to have been hazarded. In every other refpeét Mr. Afhe bas 


acted moft kindly by his pupil, as the fhort narrative with whi 
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he has introduced thefe poems will fhew, to the full convidtion 
of every reader. 

We here learn that our young poet is the fon of William 
Browne, of Whitchurch, in Hampfhire ; 2 man of confiderable 
abilities, but in an humble fituation of life; and who, with the 
{mall falary of an Excifeman, united to the fcanty pittance 
which he acquires by teaching day-fcholars to read and write, 
during the few bours he can gain from his office, has hitherto, 
with the ceconomical prudence of his wife, maintained a family 
of eight children. Our Author is the eldeft, whom Mr. Afhe 
generoufly patronifes,and wifhes to hold up to the world as a li- 
terary phenomenon Ayerfuaded that thefe fpecimens of his abili- 
ties will induce the Public to efpoufe his caufe, and, by their 
benevolence, enable him to reap the advantages of an univerfity 
education. It gave us pleafure to fee fo refpectable a lift of fub- 
fcribers, fome of whom will probably prove lafting friends ; and 
jf this youth continues his career of fcience with the fame vigour 
and alacrity with which he is faid to have begun it, he will do 
credit to the friends who have efpoufed him, and to the Univer- 
fity which fhall receive him. But we muft add, abilities which 
difcover themfelves as wonderful at a very early age, often dif- 
appoint the expectations of their admirers. 

Of the Tranflations, Mr. Afhe affures us, that moft of them 
(in their prefent form) were made in the fchool of Crewkerne, as 
exerciles (de more Wiccamico) on Saturday evenings ; for which the 
author conftantly received fome public reward, from the time that 
he attained to the tenth year of his age. As our Readers may 
with to have fome fpecimens of thefe fingularly juvenile tranfla- 
tions, we fhall gratify them by extracting the firft (written at 
ten years old) from the Greek of the Rev. G, I. Huntingford ; 


EIZ SIFHN. 


QNYKTI culyovos weraivn, nar SKOTIN, 
Qype mporwmn, oupalow sernlclow, ' 
TIpoobera xan daxluroy KEHAEIT EV Ly 
LITH, tig e546 xwgos w srgis uevetv 3 

BaQuxoaros esi van; 

Ogos est pranpov urper 5 

Ev eonuw sri euper 3 

Movos ne suelos ext; 

LKoteAoicw n nabnons 

aca Siva tus Sarnoons 

T70 vnveusy yxanvny 5 
H pxaroy moneeis ev avewlors uynuocs vexpay 
¥uxay GEV pLerAewy Oeworrs raalesoa 5 eval 40%5 b 
Mrilep Arnferay, Myiep Logiavle renzooe 
aw cot x Esonvn dhov aclouas £i0v, 
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‘ODE ro SILENCE. WJSWritten at io Years ol. 


‘ Sister to Darknefs, and the gloomy Night, 
With vifage pale, and down-catt, fixed, fight, 
Thy finger to thy clofed lips apply’d, 
Say in what place, O Silence, you refide? 

Far in the wood- imbofom’d deep? 

Or on the lofty mountain’s fteep ? 

In the dreary defert wide ? 

Or by fome lonely tower’s fide ? 

Or fitt’ft thou on the rocky fhore 

While Zephyrs calm the billows’ roar? 
Or doft thou midft the tombs now wand’ring tread, 
Struck with the groans proceeding from the dead *? 
Parent of Truth and Wifdom, by thy aid, 
And thine, O Peace, a life divine I lead. , 


To this we fhall add the following part of the 4th Ode of 


Horace, B. 1. 


Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni; 
Trahuntque ficcas machine carinas. 

Ac neque jam ftabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni, 
Nec prata canis albicant pruinis. 

Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna, 
June, ue Nymphis Gratix decentes 

Alterno terram quatiunt pede ; dum graves Cyclopum 
Vulcanus ardens urit officinas. 

Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto 
Aut flore, terre quem ferunt folute. 

Nunc et in umbrofis Fauno decet immolare lucis, 
Seu pofcat agnam, five malit hedum. 


‘ODE ro SPRING. 


¢ Now tepid Spring diffolves the fnow fevere, 
And Zephyr comes to blefs the fmiling year, 
When hoary froits no longer vex the plain 

The engines drag the veficls to the main : 

The flocks now joyous from their fails retire, 
Nor doth the ploughman hover o’er the fire. 
While Cynthia fines, bright Venus leads her train, 
And oe and Graces dance upon the plain, 
With feet alternate on the ground they move ; 
While Vulcan forges flaming bolts for Jove. 
Now it becomes to bind the head with flow’rs, 
Which bounteous Terra from her bofom pours, 
Or Faunus’ altar to bedew with biood 


Of kid, or lamb, beneath the fhady wood.’-—- 
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* ©'[The Reader is defired to pardon this daring expen and 
to underftand by it ‘* the groans proceeding from the Weyer Dev wren 
the wretched Ghoft,” a fi@ion legal in poetry, and which may, p& 


haps, be juftified by the following line from Thomfon’s Winter, 
«* Mix’d with foul Shades and frighted Ghofis they howl.” 
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We have obferved, in feveral places, a freedom of tranflation, 
expanfion of thought, rarely to be met with in fo young 
a writer; and which we fhould have afcribed to Mr. Abhe’s 
youching up the MSS. hed he not affured us (and we do not 
quettion his veracity) that they are the genuine produétions of 


Mafter John Browne, a youth but 12 years old J! {/ 
om 
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Agt. XVI. An Effay on the Depravity of the Nation, with a View to 
the Promotion of Sunday Schools, &c. of which a more extended 
Plan is propofed. By the Rev. Jofeph Berington. 8vo. 18. 


Robinfons. 1788. 


HIS writer, after ftating, with much good fenfe and ener 

gy, the natural progrefs of national depravity, and de- 
Jineating, perhaps with too fombre a pencil, the prefent manners, 
exprefles his warm approbation of the inftitution of Sunday 
{chaols, as the moft probable means of drying up the fources of 
that torrent, which feems ready to overwhelm the nation. 

¢ The expectation (fays our Author) is not too fanguine. For if 
children be taken early to the fchools, where it cannot be but good 
impreflions muft be made, they will grow up with the happy bias. 
The fubordination in which their exercifes muft be performed, will 
habituate them to difcipline. ‘The Sunday they will learn to keep 
holy. If their parents, fortunately, fhould be induced to co-operate, 
then may themfelves be in part reformed, and in their houfes, durin 
the week, will be ftrengthened, by good example and advice, the 
fcheme of inftru€tion which began in the fchools. Perverfe and ob- 
ftinate, fhould they continue to neglect their children, ftill fomething 
will have been learned, which may ferve to refift the influence of 
bad example. In our days fhould the good be but partial, we know 
that the next generation will experience more happy effects, in a fuc- 
ceflion of parents, on whofe minds had been fown the feeds of early 
virtue. This alone will more than compenfate every exertion. 

‘ Already thefe fchools are become very general, and great good 
has been experienced from them. ‘This is a full anfwer to all ob- 
jections, It has been objected, that learning in the lower ranks of 
life is feldom of any ufe, and is fometimes hurtful.—lIs religious in- 
flruction then of ne avail ? Or can inftruétion be effetually conveyed, 
where the ordinary talent of being able to read, has not been firft 
acquired? More than this is not neceflary.—It has been objected, 
that all focieties of Chriftians are carefal to inftil into their children 
the elements at Jeaft of religion, and that it is the duty of their re- 
ipective minifters to attend to it. This being done, Sunday fchools 
are unneceflary.-—The exiitence of the evil we complain of fhews too 
evidently with what incaution the objeétion has been made. Blame 
T'mean not to caft on any order of men, becaufe it is my wifh to con- 
Cillate, and not to irritate the minds of any. The evil exifts; let 
Us unite to reprefs it, for the caufe is common.’ . 

Mr. Berington, however, is of opinion, that the prefent me- 
thod of conducting Sunday {chools is capable of one materia] 
imprevement. 
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improvement. From a conviction that religious animofity is of 
all affeGtions the worft, and has more than once been the occa. 
fion of the greateft political evils, he propofes that thefe inftity. 
tions fhould be rendered fubfervient to the deftru@ion of this 
fpirit, by opening them on a more extended plan, than has 
hitherto been done, and admitting to them children of all relj. 
gious profeffions. \In this ewe us, fays he, \ for once for- 
get that we are Church of Englané-men, Prefbyterians, Baptifts, 
Roman Catholics, or Quakers. This is to afk much, | know; 
but let the experiment be tried. —Let elementary books of jn. 
ftruction be prepared, which fhall contain nothing contrary to 
the peculiar tenets of any Chriftian fociety: let thefe be taught 
in the fchools; and let children attend their refpe€tive places of 
worfhip, agreeable to the mode of faith in which they are bred, | 
The confequence wil] be, that from often hearing of God, and 
of a future ftate, impreffions will mechanically be made; and 
they wil] operate in due time. ‘They will create a reverence for 
religion, and for its general dictates; and a foundation for the 
principle of confcience will be laid, that will always a@ asa 
check upon vice and immorality. 

« Now let%« fee, whether we have not gained, with thefe trea- 
fures of moral initru€tion, the other grand point I mentioned, that 
is, in the minds which this plan has tutored, a privation of all re- 
ligious animofity, and a fund of general benevolence and |iberality ? 
lam fure we have. Our elementary books have ever inculcated 
thefe virtues; they have never alluded to party-names, or difcrimi- 
nating opinions ; but they have invariably faid, that all mankind 
were brothers, and that it was their firft duty to love one another. 
"They {poke of diflenfions, of quarrels, and of rancour as inimical to 
the fpirit of Chriftianity, and as debafirg to the heart of man. Their 
inftructors, by word and conduct, were careful to ftrengthen the 
fame impreffions : while the fight of the vifitors, men of different re- 
ligious perfuafions, but all co-operating in the fame plan, would 
mott effectually promote the important work. The laft circumflance, 
in every point of view, is interefting. Here I only with to mention, 
that as children are always much moved by the conduét of their fu- 

eriors, the effect on their minds muft be pleafing, when they begin 
to reflect, that they who from pure benevolence became their bene- 
faftors, were men of different perfuafions.’ 

The propofal is truly liberal, and promifes much public bene- 
fit; and it is not furely the lefs deferving of attention becauf 


it comes from a Roman Catholic clergyman. £ 
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PoETRY. 


Art. 17. The Choice. 4to. 1s. 6d. Creech, Edinburgh; Murray, 
London. 1788. 


ARD indeed would be the fate of this devoted fervant of the 
Nine, after having refifted, as he feelingly defcribes, the en- 
ricements of ambition and avarice, and fixed his Choice on facred 
Poefy, as 
- Joy’s {weet companion and the friend of grief,’ 
fhould he fail of obtaining the only meed after which he afpires, 
Could a grey-headed band of Critics have any influence in the Court 
of the Mufes, we fhould certainly folicit for his honourable recep- 
tion, in return for the pleafure we have received from the natural 
fentiments and the flowing numbers of his poem, and particularly 
from the following verfes : 
‘ Yes, thine I am, Seraphic Maid, 
Immortal Queen of facred fong ; 
Thy pow’r my thoughts have long obey’d 5 
To thee alone my vows are paid ; 
To thee my faireft hours belong. 


Since firft my carelefs infant eye 
Began the forms of good to {py ; 
Since firft my Soul could beauty fee, 
My conftant heart was fix’d.on thee. 


And as more of Life I knew, 
Stronger ftill the Paflion grew, 
All the force of Love to fhow, 
Which for Thee’my wifhes know : 
Where fhall now the feeble Mind 
Words of ftrength and rapture find? 


Who thy Beauties ever knew, 

Nor to thee Affection bore? 

Who thy many charms could view, 
And not thofe Charms adore? 


Thine is the eye of daring Roll, 
Which {pace can ne’er confine, 
Which glances quick from Pole to Pole, 
With phrenzy half divine. 


Thine is the Trumpet’s lofty found, 
And thine the dulcet Lyre ; 

Thine is the Wing that fpurns the ground, 
And thine the Soul of Fire. 


Before thofe fhades of colour’d Light 
Which oft thy glowing Hand beftows, 
Pale are the tints of Nature bright, 


With which fhe decks the vernal Rofe, 
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The Phantoms fair of elegant Defire, 


Each Pleafure bland, and each enchanting Love, - 


With Zeal and Ardor, emulous confpire 
Thy Charms to heighten, and thy Form improve, 


On thee their choiceft gifts the Graces fhow’r, 
As round thy facred Head they fportive play; 
And o’er thy golden Dreams profufely pour 
‘The magic Light of Fancy’s living Ray. 

'The various Paffions too are all thy own, 

Each Form of Terror grim and fair Delight ; 
¥n thefe thy beft, thy chiefeft Artis fhown, 

To paint their Geftures and their Words aright, 


Nor thine alone the mimic Art 

Of fabled Joy and fancied Grief; 
‘fPhine is the tafk to mend the Heart, 
And thine the balm of foft Relief, 


To foothe the fadnefs of my penfive Mind, 
Along thy flow’ry paths how oft I rove, 
And leaving life and all its cares behind, 
Haunt the fweet Mazes of thy fairy Grove! 


Where Dulnefs ne’er intrudes with raven cry, 
Where forms of vulgar Afpect ne’er appear, 
Where all is Beauty to the charmed Eye, 
And all is Mufic to the raptur’d Ear.’ 


The poem confifts of three Cantos, chiefly written in blank verfe, 
but inter{perfed with different kinds of rhime. 


Ast. 18. Letters from Simpkin the Second to his dear Brother in Wales; 
containing an humble Defcription of the Trial of Warren Ha/ting:, 
fq. with Simon’s Anfwers. 4to. 2s. 6d. Bell. 1788. 

‘he many witty paflages, and excellent ftrokes of irony and pa- 
rody contained in thefe Epiitles, would incline us to afcribe them to 
Mr. Anfly; whofe Bath-Guide ftyle is tolerably well-preferved 
throughout; but, on the other hand, the defective lines which we 
frequently meet with, incline us ta give the performance to fome 
other writer. 

‘Thefe Letters appeared originally in the daily paper entitled The 
World ; and their defign was to burlefque the proceedings and ora- 
tions of the managers of the profecution of Mr. Haftings.—Of the 
wit and the poetry, take the following fpecimen : 

‘ One man had, it feems, the prefumption to ftate, 
The imMPEACHMENT expence was enormoufly great: 
When Burkes, tn a moment, fprung up in his place, 


And cry’d, as he ftar’d the Man full in the face, 

“« Such flingine/s, Sir, would a@ nation diferace ! 

** After ail the fine things we’ve heard SHeripan fay, 
“* He’s a pitiful wretch who refufes to pay: 

** Now that Genius has blinded oureyes with its fla‘h, 
*€ Can we lock at accounts? Can we {um up our cath? 

** After foar ng above all the Regions of Senie, 

*« Can we tumble fo !ow as to chink about P ace 2? 


« Has 
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«« Has not SHERRY, this morning, expos’d to your view 
ss All the beauties of 7e/pis and Cicero too? 

« To the Bistors, he gave an example of Preaching, 

« To the Commons, a model of future impeaching ; 

« Historians, hereafter, fhall copy his diction, 

«© And Poets themfelves may learn Lefoxgs of FiSion > 

«* RHETORICIANS are taught the arrangement of Flowerv ; 
«“ To the Bufein and Sock he has given new powers ; 

« The ParnTers may learn finer Pictures to draw, 

«© And the JupGeEs new modes of interpreting Law, 

« From him may the OraTor learn to prevail, 

«¢ By Action and Sound, when his Arguments fail : 

« The PHILOSOPHER, too, may learn Nature to fift; 

« The Attorney to cloak a bad caufe with a fhift. 

«« Now fince ev’ry profeffion fome benefit draws, 

“ T can’t think for a moment of farwing the Caufe.”” 


Art. 19. The Socintan Champion; or Prieftleyan Divinity : a Poem, 
By Philochriftos. Svo. 4s. 6d. Buckland, &c. 1788, 
‘ The huge Socinian, none befides, 
Who ftalks along with haughty ftrides, 
And braves a holt, we aim to wound, 
And lay expiring on the ground :’ 
Sovaunteth our hero! nor, if we may credit his own tale, is his 
vaunting vain: for, without conjuring up the ghofts of the Seven 
Champions of Chriftendom, by the fingie prowefs of Y—, a dreadful 
knight, he leaves the poor Socinian champion weltering in his gore, 
and after configning his foul to the aby!s of hell, honours his carcafe 
with the following epitaph : 
‘ In philofophy drown’d, 
For error renown’d, 
In ftate molt profoynd, 
Here deep under ground, 
Lies the reafoning divine, Dr. G. 
On trial ’twas found, 
His faith was not found ; 
‘Though with confidence crown’d, 
He receiv’d his death’s wound, 
From Y, who was wifer than he.” 
Our Readers will not with for any farther fpecimen of the poetry of 
this piece: of its wit or humour, it is impoflible we fhould give any 


fpecimen, ?.. 


Art. 20, Addrefs to Loch Lomond, a Poem. 4to. 18. 6d. Dilly. 
1788. 

Loch Lomond is a fre(h-water lake, of great extent, in Scotland. 

he general feénery round itis thus laconically characceriied by the 


Author of this Poem: 


* The gleaming lake; the ever changeful fry ; 
Old Ocean’s waves in view; the profpect wide, 
the itream flow winding in the grafly vale ; 
The broken cliff abrupt ; the waving wood ; 
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The barren heath; the lofty mountain wild, 
Whence foars the eagle on {trong pinions borne; 
Sublime the foul, and nurfe her dormant powers, 
Such, Lomond! thy vicinity can boaft ; 

Such are thy pleafing fcenes ; and fuch thy fons, 
Among the firft in letters as in arms.’ 


The concluding part of this paffage alludes to Napier, the inventos 
of logarithms, Buchanan, and Smollet, of whom, after briefly cha. 


racterifing each, he fays, 
* *Twas near thy fouthern fhore 
Their infant years were fpent. Along thy banks, 
In playful youth, unconfcious of their powers, 
They {portive rov’d ;’ 


We have the following retrofpect to antient times : 


‘ To guard from ev’ry rude intruder’s eye 
Thy facred wave, thy valiant fons, inur’d 
To all the hardfhips of a fteril clime,— 
Defpifing death in every frightful form, 
In ancient times, undaunted met their foes, 
And flew who dar’d approach thy fouthern fhore, 
Nor Roman arms, nor Norway’s hardy chiefs, 
Nor all the power of England could prevail, 
By force or fraud, thy heroes to enflave.’ 


From thefe {pecimens, the reader will perceive that this little poem 
poffeffes fome degree of merit. The defcriptions, in general, are 
faithful pictures of nature, the objects which engage the writer’s at- 
tention are fimple and fublime; and the piece is rendered the mor 
interefting by frequent allufions to hiftorical events, and the charac- 
teriftic manners of ancient and modern times. The harp of Offian 
which had enlivened thefe fcenes, as they lie in the vicinity of J 


Balclutha, being mentioned, he fays, 
‘ Its notes 
Of woe, wild-warbling ftill methinks I hear. 
The King of Morven from his airy hall, 
Bending, looks down upon his hills of mift. 
A thoutand forms of heroes wait the chief, 
Mufing on fcenes and feats of other years.’ 


Infpired by this great idea, the Author concludes the poem with 


the following addrefs : 


‘ Wrapt in the mift that veils yon mountain’s brow, 
Defcend ye hov’ring fpirits and infpire 
Of Britons old the independent foul, 
That brave like them, yet eager to improve 
In all the arts of peace and focial life, 
Pleas’d with our native hills and wildeft glens, 
We truly great and happy yet may live, 
And, in the fongs of future bards, our names 
May ftill, in every diftant clime, well known 
For virtuous deeds and ufeful arts renown’d, 
Defcend refpe&ed to the end of time.’ 
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A fevere critic might perhaps difcover faults in this poem, which 
‘nce that the Author is but a beginner in the art of compofition ; 

a ‘ts beauties fo far compenfate for its defects, that it would be cruel 


to dwell on them. An. —_ 


tnt. 21. Elégie composée dans un Cimetitre de Campagne, &c. i.e. 
~Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-yard, tranflated into French, 
Verfe for Verfe, by Monf. P. Guedon de Berchere. With a 
Latin Verfion by a Member of Cambridge Univerfity. 8vo. is. 

Hookham, &c. 1778. 

The beauties of Gray’s Church-yard Elegy are of fo exquifite a 
nature, that we conceive it to be extremely difficult to tranflate ic 
happily into any language, and next to impoflible to do it tolerable 
iuftice in 'rench verfe. We could not therefore take up this pam- 
phlet with any flattering prefentiments. We feared M. Guedon 
would fail in his attempt; and, in juftice to our Readers, we muft 
add, our examination of his work has confirmed our fufpicions. But 
this failure involves in it little difgrace, as the obftacles he had to 
contend with are infurmountable. ‘Thére are fo many of the leffer 
graces, {uch touches of the great mafter in this Elegy, as cannot be 
ufufed into a French tranflation. Mr. Gray, in French poetry, 
could neither pleafe an Englith reader, nor convey toa foreigner any 
idea of the beauties of the original. In fome places, M. Guedon 
might have made his verfion better than as it now itands; but with 
all his efforts, it muft have remained, in our opinion, very defective. 
By the following fpecimens, the reader will have an opportunity of 
appreciating for himfelf the merit of the prefenc tranflation, and of 
feeing at the fame time, how unlike himfelf, the elegantly plaintive 
Gray appears in a French drefs. 


« The {wallow twitt’ring from her ftraw-built fhed :” 
© Ni Progné racontant les maux de fa famille.’ 


« For who to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey 
This pleafing anxious being e’er refign’d ?” 
‘ En dépit de nos maux, qui de nous en effet 
Ne trouve du plaifir a gémir fur la terre?’ 
** On fome fond breaft the parting foul relies :” 
* Notre ame, en s’envolant, compte fur l’amitié.’ 
“ Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth :”® 
‘ Les Arts n’ont point fété fon obfcure naiffance.” 
** Heav’n did a recompence as largely fend :” 
© Le Ciel ne paya point Jes vertus & demi.’ 
The above extracts thew that the tranflator has often departed ftom 


the fenfe of the original; and we might have given other inftances 
of this kind. 


As to the Latin tranflation, it is abundantly more faithful and 
“egant ; but not without defeéts. 


‘ Tinnitufque pigra voce foporat oves? 
appy verfion of Gray’s line, 
“* And drowfy tinklings lull the diftant folds ;” 
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© Et tenebris mundum dat, tenebra/que mihi,? 


is not a tranflation of 
‘© And leaves the world to darknefs and to me.” M oo 
-P 


Art. 22. Poetical Addrefs to his Majefty : occafioned by the Jate Royal 
Vifit to Worceiter, at the Meeting of the three Choirs, Ay éth 
1788. Dedicated, with Permifiion, to the King. By Thesphit } 
Swift, Efg. 4to. 1s. Bew, &c. ain 
¢ Dedicated, with permiflion, to the King.’ Te js impoffible. to 

peruie this poem without admiring the gracious condefcenfion of ki 

Majefty.—But good nature is always pleafed with good ixtention, . 


Art. 23. Sop in the Pan for Peter Pindar, Efq.$ or a late Invitation 
to Cheltenham: a Burlefque Poem. By Pindaromaftix, 4to 
1s, 6d. Robinfons. 1788. . 
The Author propofes to revive the dormant office of Court By tON 

or King’s Jefter; and to confer it on the Cornifh Bard. With this 
view, he entertains us with what he, no doubt, efteems a humorous 
dialogue between Peter Pindar and the King; and with other diqery. 
ing particulars. But it is an infuperable misfortune to thefe imita. 
tors, that we cannot read their produétions without recollecting their 
original ;—and then, as Mrs. Slip-flop fays, ‘* Comparifons are 
édorcus.”” 

Art. 24. Cerzerus: or, a Leah of Portraits. A Poem, 4to, 14, 

Ridgway. 1788. 

The retort poetic, but not courtecus, is here given to Mr. Horne 
Tooke, of whofe Two Pair of Portraits fome mention was made in 
our Catalogue for Auguilt. ‘Ihis piece may be confidered as a Wet- 
minfter election fquib, though it was not thrown up till after the 
ele&tion was over. Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
Froft are the perfons here caricatured; but Lord Hood takes his; 
fhare of the abufe, both in the poem, and in the fatirical copper- 
plate, prefixed, by way of frontifpiece. The poetry is tolerable. The 
Author had feea Swift’s Legion Club, 


Art. 25. The Triumph of Veltone: or a Peep behind the Curtain 
the Weftminfter Kiection. With Sketches of fome public Cha- 
racters. By Pepper Pafquin, Efq. gto. 1s. Axtell, &c. 
Many thanks to thee, gentle Pepper, for the comfortable zp 

which thou hatt afforded us, by the perufal of this thy fober fatire on 


the Blue and Buff party. 


Art. 26. The Children of The/pis. A Poem, by Anthony Palquis, 
Eig. Parts 2d, and 3d. 4to. 3s. each. Ridgway. 1788. 

In our 75th volume, p. 6%, we introduced to the notice of the Pub- 
lic, the ift Part of this imitation and continuation of Churchill’ 
Roscrap; and, on that occafion, we fpoke what we really thought 
of its meriis; and what was there faid may fuffice for the prefent 0 
cafion ;—unlefs we add, that this angry Poet raves moft outrageou!ly 
at the Reviewers :—whence his readers will, doubtlefs, infer that 
has, on fome unfortwhate occafion or other, feverely fmarted ynce! 
the lath critical. He feems, indeed, to have been fo deeply cut, . 
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the gathes remain yet unhealed, his wounds fill rankling, and, at 
kmes, breaking out afreth, like Uncle ‘Toby’s hurt in his groin, fo 
that, poor man : he becomes quite offen five to thofe who approach too 
year him !—-It is pity that we have no public charitable foundation for 
" sstients labouring under maladies and accidents of this peculiar kind. 
—For fuch benevolent purpole, fuppofe a new ward were added to 
the great hofpital in Moorfields ? It might be productive of much 
ood ; but great care fhould be taken that it be fufliciently capacious, 
to prevent its being over-crowded !—Should this hint prove effective, 
the proprietors of the Reviews, the Magazines, and Critics in gene- 
ral, ought to fubfcribe liberally : for who are fo fit to bear the expence 
of the remedy, as thofe who have excited the mifchief?—Set the 


M. R. down for five hundred. 


Art. 27. Chat/worth, a Poem. Dedicated, by Permiffion, to her 
Grace the Duchefs of Devonfhire. 4to. 2s. Jeffery and Co. 
Pallmall. 

The Poet defcribes the beauties of this occafional retreat of the 
noble family of Cavendith ; not forgetting to pafs a juft encomium 
on the family itfelf, --fo highly refpectable for the great and worthy 
charaéters which it has produced. He likewife pays due homage at 
the thrine of female beauty and excellence.—The Duchefs certainly 
merits all that he has faid and fung in her praife. But we were par- 
ticularly pleafed with the beautiful little view of Chatfworth, which 
adorns the title-page. As to the poetry, we confefs that we have 
been better entertained by the perufal of Cotton’s Wonders of the 
Peak: rough and rugged as, in general, are the numbers of the Der- 
byfhire Bard—like moit of the fcenes which he has celebrated. 


Art. 28. Milton’s Paradife Loft, illuftrated with Texts of Scripture. 
By John Gillies, D. D., one of the Minifters in Glafgow. 12zmo. 
38s. 6d. bound. Rivingtons, &c. 1738. 

The author of Paradife Loft,—that ‘* divine poem,” as Addifon 
has fo juitly, and by way of excellence, denominated it—is known to 
have drawn confidesably from the facred writings. ‘lo illultrate that 
poem, Dr. Gillies has added many {criptural texts to thofe already 
adduced by bifhop Newton ; and informs us, in his preface, that ¢ the 
defign of the prefent edition is to fhew zis only, that Paradife Lot 
owes its chief excellence to the holy fcriptures.? The texts are 
printed in the margin of the work; and there are, no doubt, many 
to whom the Paradile Loft will be particularly acceptable in fuch a 


form. SA. pe. 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 29. Harold: a Tragedy. By Thomas Boyce, A. M. Reor 
of Worlingham in Suffolk, and Chaplain to the Earl of Suffolk. 
410. 3s. Becket. 4786. 

_ This tragedy ought, before this time, to have paffed in review, for 

it may well ftand in competition with many, that have made more 

hoife in the world. It has Jain by us, not neglected, but by fome 
accident hitherto omitted. We are told in the preface, that this 
tama was finifhed in its prefent form, when it was firft known that 

a tragedy on the fame fubject, called The Bartle of Haftings, was in 
Rey, O&. 1788, Bb ' rehearflaj 
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rehearfal at Drury Lane. That circumftance made the Author’s cog, 
rage fail ; he did not dare to come forward in oOppofition to Mr 
Cumberland. Yet we remember two tragedies, on the ftory of A ’ 
pius and Virginia, aéted in the fame feafon at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and the theatrical hiftory informs us that Shakefpeare’s 
King John and Colly Cibber’s, were played on the fame night 
againit each other. We do not difapprove of that kind of emule. 
tion: it awakens criticifm, and the Public enjoy the pleafure of 
comparifon. It is to be regretted that the Manager of Covent Gar. 
den theatre did not know of this piece, for we think he might have 
grafped at it, and Te Battle of Haffings, in our opinion, would not 
have had very great reafon totriumph. lf our memory does not fail 
us, there was in the laft-mentioned drama a very uninteretting love 
plot, in which one of the lovers, whining amid the horrors of war, 
fays, the hours, which he paifes with his miftrefs, are So full of balmy 


blifs, that they ought to he wafted back to heaven on downy wings of | 


love. What that means we do not know, but fure we are that fach 
pompous nothings ought not to have fuperfeded the tragedy of Ha. 
ROLD; the ftyle of which is generally fimple, yet dignified; manly, 
with elegance, and nervous, with harmony. The two following 
lines may {erve as a fhort {pecimen of the Author’s manner: 


‘ And as the knee-worn {tone grew wet with tears, 
Still have I dried it with this wretched hair.’ 


As our limits will not allow us to fwell this article by quotations, 
let us obferve, in brief, that this author has the power of verfifica- 
tion; but for dialogue, he ufes it with a degree of uniformity that 
becomes monotonous. His fable is pleafing, but, confidering the 
importance of the battle that was to be fought, the incidents do not 
fufliciently tend to alarm the mind With terror, and make us, even 
at this hour, tremble for the event. Terror and pity, Doctor Young 
well fays, are the two pulfes of tragedy; and we hope Mr. Boyce 
will remember that maxim, when next he pays his court to the Tragic 


Mufe. fla- 


Art. 30. Ways and Means; or a Trip to Dover. A Comedy, in 
Three Acts, as it is performed at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 
Vritten by George Colman, Junior. 8vo. 158.6d. Robinfons 
1788. 
‘The Author of this piece feems more angry with newfpaper critics, 
than his own fuperiority ought to have allowed him to be: but we 


cannot avoid giving him due applaufe for his fpirit on the occafion. 


His Epildbue prefents to our view Ais portrait of the doer of a newl- 
paper ;—a man who fancies himfelf hired to ftand at the door of the 
‘Temple of Fame, with a goofe-quill in his hand, and there to cry 
«< Walk in,” or ‘* Go about your bufinefs,” to whom he plea(es 
Mr. Colman, junior, perhaps, knew the defigns of the tribe that 
write paragraphs, before his play was aéted : if fo, he judged well 10 
beginning the attack. He has, in this publication, brought up the 
rear with equal fpirit. He fays, and with good reafon, ‘ The ¢- 
Jumny heaped on individuals, in daily prints, generally convey 

with art futiicient to elude the letter of the law, is notorious, 4 


calls aloud for reform. The liberty of the prefs is prophaned by the 
| _ een 


| 
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jicentioufnele of newfpapers. It becomes a fanuary for the wortt 
of all affafins, the affafiins of private character ; the manglers of re- 
patation, and the dark murderers of the peace of families.’ He, 
who talks in this ftyle, ferves the beft interefts of fociety. What he 
fays of himfelf is modeft, and perhaps too much fo: he treats his 
lay with indifference ; content with declaring, * that laugh and whim 
were bis objects, and the mirth and good humour of his audience, what- 
ever malice and mifreprefentation may afirm to the contrary, have con- 
vinced bim that bis defign is accomplifbed.? We are wi ling to believe 
this; for his piece is one of the few modern productions that divert 
‘nthe clofet. The plotis fimple, but clear, lively, and free from 
yjolations of probability. The humours of an inn at Dover are given 
in lively yet natural colours : it is the painting of the Flemifh fchool, 
without the excefs of caricature. Sir David Dunder is well ima- 


§ | pined, and as well executed. The fcene that opens the fecond Att, 


hetween Roundfce the attorney, and Quirk his clerk, is, to ufe Dry- 
den’s phrafe, the theft of a poet from human life. Add to all this, 
the Author feems to poffefs a very happy turn for dialogue ; no quaint 
fentences in the ftyle of Romance ; no feeble attempts to glitter, and 
be better than natural. Each perfon has his own peculiar language, 
fuited to his habits of thinking.—In a word, this play abounds with 
wit, fometimes genuine, and always diverting. It feems to grow out 
of the occafion, yet has the effect of furprife. 

Whenever this young gentleman feels the ambition to rife above 
himlelf, and to fix ferious attention by his fory, we have no doubt that 
the Public will find in him the talents of a good comic writer. Qe 


Art. 31. The Prifoner at Large: a Comedy, in Two Aéts. As 
performed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket, with univerfal 
Applaufe. Written by John O’Keeffe. 8vo. 1s. Robinfons. 
1788, 

This piece ought not to have affumed the title of Comedy. Itisa 
Farce, in the trueft fenfe of the word ; a mere tiflue of improbabilities, 
or rather impoflibilities. It places the fcene in the weft of Ireland, but 
exhibits no Irifh manners, and no courfe of action that ever did, or 
could happen in any part of the world. We have often faid, and 
we repeat it, that Comedy is an imitation of human life. ‘The Au- 
thor who gives any thing elfe, may divert the upper gallery with in- 
explicable noife, with buftle, bufinefs, and turns and counterturns of 
adventare ; but he departs from his art, and is no poet. ‘The fable 
before“&s is not worth the pains of analyfing it. It aims at per- 
plexity, and fucceeds; but it has neither moral, nor truth of repre- 
entation; and what is worfe for the writer, it is altogether unin- 
terefting. It is dedicated to Mr. Edwin, to whofe comic abilities, 
the Author fays, he is much indebted. We believe this to be true, 
and in his line we think that Ator admirable; but we are forry to 
fee the Drama fo reduced, as to be under the neceflity of paying court 
aperformer, whofe excellence feems to confiftin a very extraordinary 
nack of giving to nonfenfe a whimfical air of common fenfe. Mr. 
dwin, when dealing in abfurdity, feems gravely in earneft, and who 
“an refrain from laughing? The late Mr. Garrick had an expreffion 

at may ferve to convey our meaning : he would have called an Actor 
that clafs, the horfe-raddifh round the dith, not the roaft-beef in 
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the middle. On the whole, we wonder that Mr. O’Keeffe did not 
interlard his dialogue with fongs. Edwin would have been more 
pular, and the piece, not afpiring to be Comedy, would have efeaped 
criticifm. Re 

° 
Art. 32. The Travellers. A Comedy, in Three Aéts. As read with 

Applaufe at the Englifh Readings. By Lieutenant Harrifon, Ma. 

rines. 8vo. as. Od. Robinfons. 1788. 

‘The fchemes of fharpers, and fortune-hunters, againft young ladies 
of property, will always, we fuppofe, have their place in the tranf- 
actions of life, and will, for that reafon, continue to be reprefented 
on the flage. The fubject, however, feems too much hackneyed 
of late; we fee it in the comedy of Ways and Means, and many 
others. ‘The play before us, we are told, was not intended for the 
peblic eye, and yet the Public has feen many of perhaps lefs merit, 
‘The rigour of criticifm is deprecated in the preface, but even that | 
rigour, which we are not fclined to exert, muft allow that there are, 
in this piece, fome happy touches of wit and humour: but our ji- 
mits will not allow us to give a fpecimen of the Author’s manner, 
The charatter of Foffil, the antiquarian, is highly but coarfely co. 
loured, and the objects of ridicule are, fome of them, tolerably well 
felefted. The rigour of criticifm may add, as a hint to Mr. Harri- 
fon, and not with fpleen, that Sir Dogberry Diddle, the Irith tra- 
veller, has little of his own country manners, and has imported as 
little from foreign parts. He talks the language of an Irith chair- 
man. The only novelty in the character, is his cowardice,—and 
that difgufts by its improbability. Quick and Sharply, the two for- 
tune-hunters, neither forward their own bufinefs, nor retard that of 
others. ‘The life of plays, founded on fchemes to carry off young 
Jadies, confifts in variety of adventure, with great embarraffment, and 
rapidity in the action. We mention thefe circumftances, not to deter 
a young author, but to point out the improvements that may be made 
in order to fit this piece for the public eye, or to fhew the errors that 
may be avoided in future. Since General Burgoyne has fet the ex- 
ample, we are glad to fee that young officers know how to fill up the 
Janguid hours of peace; and, as we think the Author by no means 
deftitute of comic abilities, we hope for the improvements of his 
Mute, in fome future produ&tion.—but the idle fwearing expletives— 
the damn its and the dammee-s, may as well be omitted: a polite au- 
dience would {carcely endure them. peo 


Noy te 


Art. 33. 4 Tour, fentimental and defcriptive, through the United 
Provinces, Auftrian Netherlands, and France. Interfperfed with 
Parifian and other Anecdotes. izmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Lowndes. 1788. 

To fay that this Shandyan performance is deftitute of merit, were 
to forfeit our pretenfions to candour ; to that impartiality, which the 
Public, by their continued favour, have confequently fuppofed us to 
pofiefs; and yet to beftow on it an hearty and unconditional com- 
mendation, is wholly impoflible. The writer is a man of abilities, 


and lively in an uncommon degree :—but of his livelinefs we ort 
reafon 












to compl 
eafon : ffretation of appearing witty. He delivers, or at 


;,too great an affect ' 
‘ait attempts to deliver, almoft every fentence with a point: and al. 
mot every character is difmiffed witha joke. This, by being too fre- 


yently indulged, degenerates into pertnefs and infipidity. Levity 
is only warrantable where the object is trifling and infignificant. In 
fych a cafe, nothing can be happier than to employ it; but in any 
other, it will indubit:bly awaken difguft. But we will allow this 
writer to {peak for himfelf on the fubjett of ridicule. 


‘RIDICULE 

¢ Js in France a ferious matter, in England a man may thrive un- 
der it; but to want ¢/prit to retort, is there to be contemptible. In 
the common routine of converfation you would in vain oppofe the 
authority of Locke or Newton to--a@ good thing—have the fmile on 

our fide, and you have every thing. What abilities will not ridi- 
cule depreciate *? It fnatches the truncheon from the hand of the 
General, difrobes the fubtle advocate, and renders the lover defpifed : 
it is in vain to fhelter yourfelf under a dignified referve; not to refift 
is to confefs the triumph of your adverfary. One circumiftance alone 
blunts the edge of their wit. In a country where {words are in com- 
mon ufe, a pointed antithefis might be parried in tierce, and a Hit 
alpable in wit—tell out feebly againft a /egcom through the lungs !’ 

The Author has here confounded the flea/ant with the ridiculous ; 
but there is a material difference in their characters. 

It muft, in conclufion, be remarked of the prefent volumes, that 
they contain, amid a multiplicity of erroneous opinions, arifing from 
inconfideration and hafie,—fome juft and pertinent ~~ 

o 


men and things. A. 


EasT INDIES. 


Art. 34. An Abftra& of the Orders and Regulations of the Court of 
Directors of the Eaft India Company, and of other Documents re- 
lating to the Pains and Penalties the Commanders and Officers of 
Ships in the Company’s Service are liable to, for Breach of Orders, 
illicit Trade, &c, &c. &c. By Charles Cartwright, Deputy Ac- 
comptant to the Eaft India Company. S8vo. 5s. bound. Wood- 
mafon. 1788, 

The Direétors of the Eaft India Company muft, on the prefent oc- 
cafion, become Reviewers. In Mr. Cartwright’s dedication to them, 
are the following words—‘ You have been pleafed to report fo fa- 
vourably of the following fheets, as to ftate ‘* that they are very me- 
morious, and may be highly ufeful to the perfons for whofe informa- 
tioft they are compiled.”——A fuflicient recommendation of the work. 
This publicatien will, indeed, be very ufeful to all young adven- 


(ee 





* Avulgar error. Real abilities can never be depreciated by the 
power of ridicule. ** It is urged (fays the judicious author of the Ele- 
“scam of Criticifm) that the graveft and moft ferious matters may be 
et vi 4 ridiculous light. Hardly fo; for where an object is neither 
rifible nor improper, it lies not open in any quarter to an attack from 


Ndicule,?? 
Bb 3 turers 
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ain. ‘Throughout the whole of his production there 
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turers in this commercial line, as it gives the full particulars of the 
allowances of private trade, outward and homeward, with the Com. 
pany’s duties and charges; and the mode by which the tonnage of 
the articles ufually brought* from Judia and China is calculated. Ip 
the Apjendix we have likewife a variety of the moft material articles 
of neceffary information; fuch as the King’s duties, and the draw. 
backs, &c. &c. A 4f 

Ad , 

HisTory. 


Art. 35. Elements of Univerfal Hiftory, for Youth :—alfo a Chrono. 
logical ‘lable of the learned and ingenious Men, Events, Inven. 
tions, Difcoveries, &c. from the Creation to the Year 1786. By 
J. A. L. Montriou. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Marth. 1788, | 
Mr. Montriou himfelf fpeaks fo bandfomely of his work, that he 

leaves but lictle room for the applaufes of others. Befide the minute 

detail which is prefented in the title-page, and which it was not ne- 
ceflary for us to infert, he farther expreffes, in the preface, a flattering 
expectation that ‘ from the extenfivenefs of the plan, facility, correé. 
nels and utility of the prefent performance, it may ftimulate youth 
to the love of hiitory, promote its ftudy, facilitate its attainment, 
and diffufe a more univerfal knowledge of mankind, fo as to enlarge 
the mind, deflroy narrow prejudices, and create a liberal indulgence 
and tolerance for the faults and errors of other nations.’ We cannot 
fay that the book has captivated us in fo great a degree as it has the 

Author: however, fince almoft every work of this kind may have its 

ufe, we think this publication may prove beneficial to thofe whq 

need, or with for, this fort of information. 4s 


-_ 


: e* PoLITICAL. 


Art. 36. 4n Hifforical Sketch of Prerogative and Influence; in a Let- 
tertoa Friend. 1zmo. zs. Robinfons. 1788. 

The variations of prerogative, from the earlieft ages of the Englih 
hiftory, down to the Revoiution, and from that era, the rife and pro- 
grefs of influence, are here briefly, but accurately, delineated, ‘The 
Author’s chief intention is to fhew, that the adu/e of prerogative has 
been fucceeded by undue influence: and this he judicioufly diftin- 
guifhes from that con/fitutional influence, which arifes from the pa- 
tronage of the crown, the collection and application of the revenues, 
and the power of beftowing penfions; and which is employed for 
the benefit of the community. The effay is written with precifion ; 
and the Author takes an extenfive and mafterly view of the fubject. 


SLAVE TRADE. : 


Art. 37. 4 particular Examination of Mr. Harris’s Scriptural Re- 
Jearches on the Licitne/s of the Slave Trade. By Henry Dannet, 
M.A. Miniter of St. John’s, Liverpool. 8vo. zs. Payne, & 
1788. 

Mr. Dannet has given a very full anfwer to the elaborate per- 
formance of Mr. Harris: a performance which this Examiner {ays 


in his preface, * naturally calls to mind the atheiftical writings of 


Spinofa, of notorious memory ; who lays down his lemmas, prop0- 
fitions, &c. and perfectly obferves all the geometrical sara 5 
an 
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then wifely concludes his demonftration, after the manner of 
id, with “* therefore the Univerfe is God.” Q. E. D.—Not that 
be the fmalleft objection to the fevereft method ; only there 
her room for complaint, when it is made the vehicle of 
grtful fophiftry and fallacious reafoning.’ . 

Following the preface, we meet witli this advertisement : © Mr. 
Locke has obferved, that ** Slavery is fo vile and miierable an eftate 
of man, and fo oppofite to the generous temper and courage of our 
sation, that it is hardly to be conceived that an Englifhman, much 
ef a Gentleman, fhould plead for it;”—I hope I may add, much 
lef a Clergyman of the Church of England. Many readers, living 
ata dittance from Liverpool, may be led to imagine from the title of 
the Scriptural Refearches, that the author of them is a clergyman of 
the Church of England. In jattice therefore to the refpectable body 
ef our clergy, and in honour of my countrymen, | mult obferve, that 
the Rev. R. Harris is a native of Spain, and of the order of Jefuits : 
—the laft information is perhaps unneceflary to thofe who are at all 
converfant in their writings.’ 

We have tranfcribed the above advertifement, not with any defire 
to convey to our Readers any reflection on the character of Mr. Har- 
ris, but merely as an anfwer to an inquiry that we have often known 
farted in converfation, refpecting the religious profeflion of the Au- 
thor of Scriptural Refearches in defence of Slavery. —Mr. Dannet in- 
deed, feems to confider the tafk in which Mr. H. has been engaged, 
as an unnatural employment. ‘ Fie, Mr. H.’ fays he, in a note, 
p.gi. * your unnatural love of flavery, contracted perhaps during 
your education in a country, and in a religious community, whofe 
principles have been, at all times, at enmity with the liberties of man- 
kind, is frequently too powerful for your love of trath!’ Perhaps 
there may be fomething in this fuggeition ; and if fo, it may imply 2 
very fair apology for the Rev. Vindicator of the Slave Trade: 

If hood-wink’d Churchmen go a/fray, 
The Church is more in fault than they. 


and 
Eucl 
there can 
js then rat 


Art. 38. The mutual Obligations to the Exersife of the benevolent Af- 
fettions, as they refped the Condu& of all the Human Race to each 
other, proved, and applied to the State of the surrFerinc ArrRi- 
cans. By Philadelphos. 8vo. 1s. Gardner. 1788. 

From the appearance of a text of Scripture at the head of this dif 
courfe, as well as from the ftrain of piety and pathos which rons 
through the difcourfe itfelf, we conclude that this production was 
orginally compofed for, and perhaps delivered from, the Pulpit. 
The Author urges, with becoming earneftnefs, the ufual arguments 
that have lately been brought forward, for the abolition of our 
Wet Indian flave trade; and he enforces them by fome additional 
pieas, founced in philanthropy, generofity, and Chriftian benevo- 
lence. He dedicates his work to ¢ the Society infituted for the 
purpoie of abolifhing Negroe Slavery ;’ and he ioforms his readers, 
that © the profits, if any, arijing from the fale of this pamphlet, will 
~ appropriated to the di/poftion of that Society, and thofe purpofes 
‘or which it was inflituted.’ 


Bb 4 Law. 
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Law. 


Art. 39. An Account of the Trial of William Brodie, and James Sms} 
before the High Court of Julticiary on the 27th and 28th of Augug 
1788, for breaking into and robbing the General Excife Office 
of Scotland. Illuftrated with Notes, and Anecdotes, &c. &c, By 
ajJuryman. 4to, 3s. 6d. Printed at Edinburgh for Creech. 
and fold in London by Cadell. ' 
‘The particulars of this important trial feem to be, here, faithfully 

and fatisfactorily reported; and the value of the whole is enhanced by 

the Editor’s Notes, &c. ‘This is, indeed, a curious publication; and 
it will very much affift the Englifh reader in forming a competent 
idea of the modes of proceeding in the Courts of Criminal Law in 

Scotland. 


Art. 40. The Trial of William Brodie, &c. before the High Court of 
Jufticiary, &c. Containing the Evidence at large, and the Opinions 
of the Judges: with the whole Proceedings. By /Eneas Morifon, 
Writer, &c. 8vo. 3s. fewed, Elliot and Co. 

In this edition of the trial of Brodie and Smith, the proceedings 
are {tated more in the manner of our Englith printed trials, 7. ¢. ra- 
ther in the colfoguial than in the narrative form.—It will not be ex- 
pected that we fhould minutely defcend to a comparifon of Mr, 
Creech’s quarto with Mr. Morifon’s octavo. We have perufed them 
both ; they have mutually ferved the purpofe of elucidation; and we 
think the Public obliged to both the editors, for the pains they have 
taken to record, with accuracy, the occurrences of fo extraordinary a 
tranfaction. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 41. The Generation of Animal Heat inveftigated. With an In- 
trodu@iion, in which is an Attempt to point out and afcertain the 
elementary Principles, and fundamental Laws of Nature; and ap- 
ply them to the Explanation of fome of the moft interefting 
Operations and itriking Appearances of Chemilftry. By E. Peart, 
M.D. 8yo. zs. 6d. Boards. Gaintborough printed ; and fold 
by Edwards, London. 1788. 

After reciting the modern theories of chemiftry, and pointing out 
the difliculties with which each of them is attended, Dr. Peart gives 
a fketch of his own, which is confiderably and fundamentally dif- 
ferent from all others. He thinks that former chemifts have entirely 
overlooked one grand principle of nature, viz. * the great principle 
of elafticity and fluidity ; that wonderful, fubtil, a@tive, univerfally 
diffufive xther, hinted at by the great Sir Ifaac Newton ; and by that 
name [ fhall diftinguith it..—* By adopting this principle, and add- 
ing toic three others, 1 think it poffible to folve the phenomena of 
nature, and confequently of chemiftry, in a more eafy, natural, 
fimple, and fatisfactory manner than gny other hypothefis, hitherto 
offered to the world, hath done, or can do.’ He therefore places 
Ether as the firtt principle, or element of nature ; PAlogiffon, or the 
principe of Fixity and Solidity, as the fecond ; an Acid the third; 
and Zartdé the fourth. 

Ather 
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her and phlogifton, united in different proportions, and under 
rcumitances, form Light, Fire, and the E/edric fluid. Ether 
with the acid principle forms pure Air: but it will not 
earth, unlefs the earth be previoufly combined with an acid 
; phlogifton.—Phlogilton unites intimately with earth, * forming 
Metals, kc.’ *; but to the acid principle it has no affinity, except 
through the mediation of ther or earth. ‘The acid principle and 
earth trongly attract, and unite with, each other.—He does not enter 
into a full explanation and account of the principles above men- 
ferving a complete inveftigation of his hypothefis to ano~ 
the particular objet of his prefent enquiry being 


Arner 
different Cc! 
combined 
gaite with 


tioned : relerv 
ther opportunity, 


Animal Heat. . : . 
Dr. Peart’s philofophy of Animal Heat, however, is fo inveloped 


‘n his new fyftem of chemiftry, that it is diflicule to be underftood fo 
feétly as to be able to give an account of it, before we have feen 

the ‘ fall explanation’ of his theory. We mutt therefore referve our 

account of the prefent doctrine to a future opportunity. he mM 


Art. 42. 4 Syftem of Anatomy and Phyfiology; from the lateft and 
beft Authors. Arranged, as nearly as the Nature of the Work 
would admit, in the Order of the Lectures delivered by the Pro- 
feflor of Anatomy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. Second Edi- 
tion. Svo. 3% Vols. With Copperplates 18s. Boards. Elliot, 
Edinburgh ; Robinfons, London. 1787. 

The firft edition of this compilation, in two volumes, was noticed 
and defcribed in our Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 159. The additional] third 
volume contains part of the Splanchnology of the contents of the 
pelvis—The whole of Angiology, with the lymphatic fyftem—The 
Neurology. from the elder Profeflor Monro—And his comparative 
anatomy, as improved by the prefent Profeflor. 

-*,* This edition is cdvertifed with the name of the Editor, viz. 
“ Andrew Fyfe, Affiftant to Dr. Monro, Profeflor of Anatomy and 
Medicine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh.” é‘ DY 


Art. 43. Thoughts on the Cancer of the Breaf. By George Bell, 
Surgeon, at Redditch. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1788. 

After fome fhort obfervations on cancers, Mr. Bell recommends 
bathing or frequently wafhing the cancer with warm water, asa pal-. 
liative, For the more convenient application of the warm bath to 
the breaft, for a length of time, Mr. Bell defcribes a wel!-contrived 
apparatus of his own invention; of which an engraving is alfo 
given, 

With refpe& to the advantage which the patient may receive from 
the bath, we have no proof, except the Author’s aflertion ;.it feems 
probable, however, that the warm water, wathing off the corroding 
ichor, and at the fame time acting as an emollient, may mitigate, in 
4 confiderable degree, the exquifite pain ufually tuffered by cancerous 
patients, 

It feems that the benevolent Author has not publithed this pam- 
Phlet with a view of acquiring practice, or indeed of increafing what 


a 





* We lament the want of a ditionary to explain the precife and 
full meaning of &cs. | 
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he already has; his fole motive being to make the public acquainted 
with his method of treating a difeafe, which, with the ordinary mode 
of practice, is almoit infufterable to the diftreffed patient. 

We farther underftand, that being anxious to improve the pra@i. 
cal part, in his treatment of this difeafe, Mr. Bell has lately applied 
to the ulcers, in the intervals of bathing, a foft fubflance made of the 
raw leaves of lettuce or hemlock. Sometimes the firft, and fome- 
times the other, is ufed : both are found to be very uleful, and more 
agreeable to the patient than poultices made of the powder of flax 
feed. 

In a word, the importance of the fubject, and the probability of 
the efficacy of the methods here recommended, will fully juttify us 
in advifing our Readers to give this pamphlet an attentive perufal, 


MIscELLANEOUS. —m. 


Art. 44. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Rodney, K. B. on the St, 
Euftatius Prize-money. Bya Navy Officer. 8vo. 1s. 6d. No 
Bookfeller’s Name. 1788. 

We have, at various times, heard much concerning the fubjeé& of 
this letter; and grievous have been the complaints of the captors 
of St. Euftatius, when that ifland fell into the hands of the Englihh, 
during the late war. ‘They have never, it feems, received any part 
of the prize-money to which they were entitled on that occafion ; 
and it is to be feared they never will recover what appears to be fo 
honeftly due to them: notwithftanding our Author’s ‘* Plan fora 
fpeedy and fina] divifion, &c.’>—'The account here given of this dark 
and intricate bufinefs, is, indeed, fufficient to roufe the refentment of 
every honeft and generous-minded reader; for it is, impoffible not to 
feel for our brave and injured countrymen, who appear to have beea 
cruelly as well as bafely treated, by the agents, &c. whom they en- 
trufted with their valuable interelts and property: £ a property com- 
mitted,’ fays this fenfible and animated author, ‘ in friendly con- 
fidence to their honour, faithfully to care for, till we are at leifure 
to demand an account of it.2—He adds, ‘ can any doom be too 
rigid for thofe men who would dare to defraud us, in fuch a facred 
depofit? But if it is proved, my Lord, when the whole arcana of 
Our agents’? management fhall be fully inveftigated and expofed, 
that they have not only been guilty of felling off our property at 
St. [uftatius,<* for one-tenth part of its value,’’ to their own creatures, 
and to the French flags of truce, &c. but that they have ever fince 
been pilfering and plotting, fcheming and cancelling, fubtracting, 
deftroying, dividing, and doing a thoufand fordid felfifh tricks with 
the faid property ; 18 there a penal law, in all the inquifitorial codes 
of popery, too cruel for them?’ If the wickednets and knavery 
here charged on the agents, fecretaries, &c. concerned in this very 
queftionable bufinefs, can be fairly proved againft them, there 1s, 
certainly, no penalty too heavy for them, that any court of juitice 
hath power to inflict. — Why do not the captors of St. Euftatius waite, 
and wigorou/ly profecute their claims? ‘The writer of this Letter 
appears to be a proper perfon for them to aflociate with, on this 
important occafion ; and he makes a tender of his fervices, accom- 
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anied by a hint, that perfons of greater confequence will be ready 
to lend their affiftance. 


The Abbey of Kilkhampton. An improved Edition. $8vo. 
2s. 6d. Kearfley. 1788. 

In our Review for November 1780, p. 392, we mentioned the 
frft edition of this new fpecies of fatire, which, fince that time, 
path, if we are rightly informed, gone through eight impreffions ; 
an undoubted proof of the general approbation of the public. It is, 
however, that kind of approbation which fatirical writings, and 
anecdotes, of every fort, are fure to receive, and ever have re- 


Art. 45+ 


ceived. 
We can now only repeat what we faid before, in regard to the 


nature;and plan of this work, that it glances with the utmott 
freedoms at the charaéters and conduét of our great or eminent 
people, male and female; and that the ftri€tures and allufions are 
thrown into the form of monumental infcriptions, ready made 
againft death’s arrival, and conceived (for the moft part) in the 
fnirit and ftyle of the celebrated epitaph on Colonel! Chartres. Some 
of the likenefles are well hit off, by this diftributor of praife and 
infamy: many of whofe drawings are caricatures; though fome of 
the pictures are exhibited in a favourable light, in juitice to cha- 
raters of indifputable worth. 

In our Review for March 1781, p. 232, we noticed the Second 
Part of thefe pre-fuppofed, or predictive Monumental Records; but 
we are informed, in the preface to this new edition, that the whole 
is here given to the Public, with additions, ix continuation. 


Art. 46. The Shipawreck of the Antelope Eaft India Packet, H. Wilfon, 
Efg. Commander, on the Pelew Iflands, &c. in Augatt 1783. 
Containing the fubfequent Adventures of the Crew, with a 
fingular Race of People hitherto unknown to Europeans. 
With interefting Particulars of Lee Boo, fecond Son of the Pelew 
King, to the Time of his Death. By one of the unfortunate 
Oficers. 8vo. 3s. Randall. 1788. 

This publication, which made its appearance fince Mr. Keate’s 
Hiftory of the Pelew Iflands, does not feem to us to contain a 
fingle fact which is not to be met with in that book: the facts follow 
one another exactly in the fame order as in the genuine work, and often 
in the fame words; yet the Compiler entertains fo high an opinion 
of his own dexterity, and fo mean a one of the difcernment of every 
Oiher perfon, as to offer the following paragraph by way of excufe 
for with-holding his account till this time. 

‘Should it be afked, why this narrative was fo long with-held, 
I have to aniwer, that it was not my Original intention ever to make 
it public. The great entertainment which my friends ufed to de- 
ve from my converfation on the fubje&t of the wreck, and the un- 
common circumftances which enfued, firft infpired me with an idea 
of putting it into regular form; and as I was unaccuftomed to fuch 
a tak, the difficulties I met with, and other concerns in which 
— engaged, prolonged its completion to this diftane 
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We have heard of a bird, a native of the fen-countries, called, } 
the country people, a dotterel : when this bird thinks itfelf in danger 
it thrufts its head among the fedges, fagely concluding that as this 
part is hid, its tail is in no danger of being feen. 


Art. 47. Lhe Works of Samuel Fobnfon, LL.D. Vol. XIV, 8vo, 
7s. Boards. Stockdale. 1788. 

This volume confilis of feveral mifcellaneous pieces, viz. vari. 
ous prefaces and dedications ; letters originally written for dif. 
ferent periodical works ; controverfial tracts ; the famous Jacobitical 
pamphlet entitled Marmor Norfolcienfis, tor which Johnion would 
have been taken into cultody, had he not abfconded; forty-one 
Jetters to different perfons ; fix epitaphs ; and a few {mall poems.— 
For the two former volumes, publithed by Mr. Stockdale, making 
the XI{th and XIlIth of Johnfon’s works in O@avo, fee M. Rey, 
for Sept. 1787, p. 250. R~m 


Art. 48. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. T. Warton, on his late Edition of 
Milton’s Juvenile Poems. 8vo. 1s, DBathurft. 

This letter, which is evidently the production cf a {cholar, con- 
tains many remarks, worthy the attention of the learned and in- 

enious writer to whom it is addrefled.—In one or two inftances, 
the author of the Letter has, perhaps, been miftaken; but from 
the learning and good fenfe which he diicovers, Mr. Warton will, 
probably, be of opinion, that every hint here thrown out, ought to 
be maturely weighed before he gives to the public a new edition of 
his notes on Milton’s Juvenile Poems. 

*..* This letter would have appeared much earlier in our Journal, 
had we not waited for the long-protracted review of Mr. Warton’s pub- 
lication: for which, fee our Apology, M. R. fer July 1788, p. 4. 


Art. 49. <dnimadverfions on the prefent Government of the York ft | 


Afylum; 1. which the Cafe of Parifh Paupers is diftinétly con- 

fidered in a Series of Propofitions. By W. Mafon *, M.A. 8vo. 15, 

Printed at York; and fold in London by Robfon and Co. 1788. 

The York Lunatic Afylum, we underftand, is an extenfively be- 
neficial iniftitution; by which fome hundred individuals, fince it 
was opened (in 1777) have received relief. The number of infane 
patients now refiding in it is fo great, and the applications for 
more are fo frequent and urgent, as to render an extenfion of the 
building neceflary; and an addition containing 24 rooms, is now in 
actual forwardnefs. This circumitance alone feems fufficiently to 
indicate that the charity is conducted in a proper manner, ‘and that 
the Public has already derived great advantage from the benevo- 
lence of thofe by whom the plan was propofed, and by whofe ex- 
ertions it has been enabled to attain its prefent degree of importance 
to the community. 

Mr. Mafon, however, has, in this publication, feverely cenfured 
moft of she meafures that have hitherto been adopted, in the condutt 
and management of this charity. He intimates that the emolament 
of the attending phyfician, and of the apothecary, rather than the 





* The celebrated poet, 
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foirit of the ioftitution, is confulted in the regulations by which ic 
, now governed 5 which opinion, ianctioacd by Mr. M.’s refpectable 
name and character, may, no doubt, have a great tencency to pre- 
judice the minds of compaflionate perfons againit this Afylum, and 
fuch muft unavoidably be the effect of the prefent publication, if 
the Writer’s remarks are well-founded. 

We further underitand, that at an early meeting of the governors, 
and before any patients were admited, it was refolved that all objects 
fhould pay the weekly fum of eight fhillings, a dum fuppofed ade- 
quate to the expences incurred by board and medicines. This 
regulation was continued for fome years, but was at length dii- 
covered to be difproportioned to the circumftances of the perions re- 
lieved. It was then enacted, that the weekly payments of the more 
afluent fhould be increafed, while that of the indigent fhould be 
diminithed, fo that the furplus of the firit clafs fhould be made to 
compenfate for the deficiency of the fecond. ‘This, furely, was an 
jmprovement; and if the perfons fupplying the deficiencies occa- 
fioned by the poorer individuals, objected not to the innovation, we 
feeno caufe of complaint. ‘he parifh paupers, for whom Mr. M. 
js a ftrenuous advocate, are ftill relieved in the fame meafure as 
they originally were. To us it appears more confonant with the 
idea of charity, though not with Mr. M.’s idea, to afford afliftance to 
adiftrefled individual unable to relieve himfelf, and unpatronized by 
aparifh, than to give the fame degree of afliftance to an objec that 
has el/ewwhere an undeniable claim. In the one cafe, {upport is given 
to him who has no other helper, and the charity proves friendly to 
the friendlefs ; and in the other, you only diminifh,in a degree almoft 
imperceptible, the rates of a parifh. 

The Governors, we find, have determined to perfevere in their 
former meafures; and this perfeverance, it is natural to conclude, 
can arife only from their experience of the advantages refulting from 
the regulation; as fo refpectable and numerous a body cannot be 
fuppofed to be influenced by finiiter motives *. 

‘To the attack which Mr. M. has made on the character and views 
of the attending phyfician, that gentleman will naturally oppofe the 
acknowlegements made by the Governors, for his difinterefted conduct, 
in their laft refolution, the Archbifhop of York being then.in the 
chair, viz. ‘ Refolved, That the thanks of this court be given to Dr. 
Hunter, the Phyfician, for his great attention to all the intereits of this 
inftitution, efpecially for his afliduous care and fuccefsful treatment 
of the patients, and particularly at this time, for the difintereitednefs 
of his whole conduét, from the firit eftablifhment of the Afylum to 


the prefent day +.’ SI Ae . 


Art. 50. 4 Letter from a Sub/eriber to the York Lunatic Afvlum, to the 
Governors of that Charity. Svo. 1s. Printed at York; and 
fold in London by White and Son. 1788. 
lhis Letter is occafioned by the preceding publication. The Au- 

.* In the lit of the Governors of this Afylum, we difcover the 

highly refpeétable names of the Archbithop of York, Lord Fitz- 


“nay Lord Fauconberg, Lord John Cavendith, the Dean of Yorls, 
AC. XC, 


+ see © Letter from a Subfcriber,’ &¢. p. 20. 
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thor fets out with giving an account of the prefent ftate of tlie Afy. 
lum: he then compares it with fimilar inftitutions in England and 
Jreland; ard concludes with pointing out the different regulations 
that have been enacted fince its eftablithment. He alfo reétifes, with 
temper and good-breeding, the errors into which (as he contends) 


Mr, Mafon has (involuntarily, we apprehend) been betrayed. wp 


Art. 51. Effays, Hifvorical and Moral. By G. Gregory, F.A,S. 
The fecond Edition, with confiderable Additions and Alterations, 
S8vo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1783. 

In this Edition, thefe ingenious Eflays are improved by a new ar. 
rangement, and by two new effays; the Arf? of which contains a 
concife view of the hiflory of the earlieft ages; wherein the Author 
follows Mr. Bryant’s fyftem of mythology: the /econd is a brief re. 
view of the arguments commonly urged to fhew the gocd policy of the 
flave trade; in which the Writer difcovers an extenfive acquaintance 
with his fubjeét, and advances many facts and confiderations worthy 


of attention, in the prefent ftate of that important inquiry. E 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. 52. 4 plain Account of the Ordinance of Baptifm; in which all 
the Texts in the New Tettament, relating to it, are produced, 
and the whole Doftrine concerning it drawn from them alone. In 
a Courfe of Letters to the Right Rev. Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, late 
Lord Bifhop of Winchefter, Author of ‘* A plain Account of the 
Lord’s Supper.” By Wiiliam Foot. ‘The third Edition, with the 
Author’s laft Corrections and Improvements ; by Jofhua Toulmin, 
A.M. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Johnion. 1787. 

~The work here republified was firft printed anonymoufly in the 
year 1758*, and then met with general approbation as a fenfible 
and candid performance. Bifhop Watfon gives it a place in his cata- 
logue of books proper to form the library of aclergyman. It ftates, 
with great per{picuity, the arguments againff pxdo-baptifm. 


e 
Art. 53. 4 Letter from a Lady to her Daughter, on the Manner of 
patiiog Sunday rationally and agreeably. 1z2mo. 6d. Marthall. 

1733. 

A late popular piece, on ** the Manners of the Great,”’ has given 
rife to this {mall publication. It contains fome ufefual hints; but in 
ftrength of thought, depth of reflection, and elegance of language, 
falls far fhort of its model. The fubject is worthy of an abler pen. 


Art. §4. The Brauty of a Believer’s Baptifm; being an Attempt to 
explain its Meaning, as the beit Evidence of its Propriety, and 
cleareft Argument in its Defence. By Jofeph Jenkins, A.M. 
1zmo. 2d. Sold at No. 48, Jewin-ftreet. 1788. 

A recapitulation of thoughts and obfervations which have been 
frequently laid before the Public. To thofe who approve of immer- 
fion and adult baptifm, this little traét may prove very acceptable. 


——" 





* Vide Letters on Baptifm, Rev. Vols xiv. and xix. 
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. Thoughts on Subferiptions to Religious Tefts, particularly that 








’ me ae by the Univerfity of Cambridge, of Candidates for the 
d Depree af Bachelor of Arts. In a Letter ro the Rev. H. W. Coul- 
“ thurit, B. D. Fellow of Sidney College, and Member of the Caput 
- Snatus. By Wiiliam Frend, M.A. Fellow of Jefus College, 
) Cambridge. 8vo. 15. St. Ives, printed; and fold by Johnion 
Po. in London. 17858. 
. This Letter, written by a gentleman who has lately, from con- 
:, {cientiovs motives, refigned his office as a minilter in the Church of 
England, is prefaced with the following declaration ¢ ais 
rs © Whereas Il, WitLiam Frenp, did at feveral times, within the 
a years 1780 and 1784, fub{cribe to the Articles and Doctrines of the 
Ir Church of England, as by law eftablifhed, being now convinced, by 
¥ an atteotive ftudy of the holy Scriptures, that many things, contained 
“ jn the faid Articles, have no foundation whatever in the holy Scrip- 
€ tures, 1 do hereby declare my difbelief of many of the faid Articles 
y and Doctrines, particularly of the fecond, the fifth, and the eighth 
Articles of that Summary of faich, commonly called the Thirty-nine 
Articles: and whereas from November 1780, till June 1787, I did 
oficiate as a Minifler of the Church of England, 1 do moreover de- 
ll clare, that there are many parts of its Liturgy, to which I have in- 
, fuperable objections, particularly to the Prayers addrefled to Jefus 
n Chrift, and tothe Trinity ; and as univerfal benevolence feems to 
e me to be the ftriking character of the religion of Jefus Chrift, I can- 
e not conclude this Declaration, without exprefling my abhorrence of 
e a tenet inculcated in one part of the faid fervice, by which every per- 
\» fon differing in opinion, as to fume ob{fcure points of an obf{cure 
Creed, is doomed to everlaiting perdition.’ 
- The integrity difcovered: by the above declaration, ought to be ad- 
e mitted as a full apology for the warmth with which the letter is 
. written. It contains feveral weighty arguments for the abolition of 
’ fabfcription in the Univerfities, among which it is not one of the leaft, 
that a confiderable part of the body, both of preceptors and itudents, 
; are daffatisfied with this encumbrance. How much is it to be la- 
mented, that any reftrictions upon free inquiry should in this en- 
, lightened age be fuffered to remain in Societies, whofe profefled ob- 
; je is, to propagate found learning and ufeful knowlege ! 
2 Art. 56. Thoughts on Satisfa&ion; and Free Grace afférted. \2m0. 
’ 2d. Printed at Exeter. 1788. 
Art. 57. The Harmony of Satisfaftion and Free Grace in the Salvation 
) of Sinners: in a Letter to John Pinfent, Sen. of Moretonhamp- 
i itead ; occafioned by alittle Piece, entitled, Thoughts on Sati/- 
4 faftion; and Free Grace afféerted. 12mo. 6d. Printed at Exeter 
by Brice. 
; Art. 58. The Go/pel Do&rine of Free Grace maintained: with fome 
Strictures on the Rev. S. Rowles’s Letter to Mr. John Pinfent. By 
¥/ 1 Ifaac, 1zmo. 6d. Printed at Exeter; fold by Johnfon, in Lon- 
on. 


Thefe three pamphlets are a conteft between plain good fenfe and 
? vulgar myfticifm, in which the intelligent reader will have the plea- 
lure of feeing the former triumphant. £ 


Art. 























































384 SINGLE SERMONS, &z, 


Art. 59. The Reyal Edi& given at Verfailles in November 1787, fos 
granting Toleration, throughout his Moft Chriftian Majetty’s Do. 
minions, to Diflenters from the Eftablifhed Church, Regittered 
in Parliament, January 29, 1788. 8vo. 6d. Robinfons. 

Of this publication, it 1s fufficient to fay, that it is a correg tranf. 
lation of an Edict which cannot but prove interefting to every friend 
of liberty. 

-— Ho - 7 efigenemtimiatiazaat 

SINGLE SERMON §, 

1. The Defign of the Goff el Hiftory confidered and improved. Preached 
at the Chapel in Effex Street, Strand, London, May tith, and 
at Chowbent, in Lancafhire, on May 25th, 1788. By Jothua 
Toulmin, A.M. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

After offering a brief comment on the text, John xx. 31. Mr. 
Toulmin deduces from it the following obfervations ; —that Chriftian. 
ity does not require faith without evidence; that the Chriftian creed 
is couched in few words, and comprehended in one fhort article, 
viz. believing that Fefus is the Chrift the Son of God;—that in the 
firft planting of the Gofpel, believing in five points, or thirty-nine 
articles, was not confidered as eflential to a man’s being a Chriftian;~ 
that the hiltory of the Gofpels is excellent and valuable ;—and that 
the hope it fets before us is noble and fublime. 

Each of thefe particuiars is illuftrated with much good fenfe; and 
we do not doubt that every rational Chriftian will perufe Mr. Toul- 
min’s difcourfe with entire approbation. - 

II. Written by the late Samuel Johnfon, LL.D.” for the Funeral of 
his Wife. Publifhed by the Rev. Samue! Hayes, A.M. Uhher of 
Wettminfter School. S8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1788. 

Worthy, in every refpect worthy, the head, and heart, and pen of 
Samuel Johnfon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

*{* We thank D. N. for his information concerning the anti- 
quity of watering meadows in Kagland, and particularly on the bor- 
ders of Wales. ‘The moit ancient trace of the praétice which he could 
difcover, in print, is in a book entitled ‘* Water Workes,”’ written 
by Rowland Vaughan, who feems to have been the inventor of the 
art, and praétifed it with great perfection, and on a moft extenfive 
fcale, in the Golden Valley, in Herefordfhire, during the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James the Firft. An wore ef. 


+4+ The packet from ‘ Duo Cal/onienfes’ is received. 
|*|| T’he parcel from Berwick upon Tweed, dated Sept. 15, camé 
duiy to hand. 


*.%* Our greateft objection to the packet from Exeter, figned 
H. D—n, is, that the poftage amounted to one fhilling and fixpentt! 
The poem, fiom its ‘ local and circumfcribed nature,’ can be of 20 
ufe to the M. R. 


b> Y. Z.’s letser came too late for this month. 














ERRATUM in cur laff. 
P. 256, 1. 5, for * partly,’ read purely. 
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